he Weekly Newsmagazine 


JON BRATIANO 
Volume x “Is he his monarch’s keeper?” 
(See RUMANIA) 































ON THE PENNSYLVANIA NO VILLAGE IS REMOTE ...NO CITY FAR AWAY 


TL AMBERT 
HoLLow 


HE great limited trains swing 

across the country with a flash. 
They are the famous leaders of the 
Pennsylvania forces. 

But what of the locals, the rank and 
file of the road? 

Every day on the Pennsylvania 
2500 of these little trains do their 
part in weaving the colorful pattern 
of the nation’s life. 

They puff along out of hot cities 
to the cool, green suburbs, up some 


mountain valley, or through pleasant 
farm land. 


Informal trains they are. The 
crews are known by their first 
names. In the smokers men loll in 
shirt sleeves. In the coaches women 


Carries more passengers, 





Starting with a case here, a crate there, the prod- 
ucts of thousands of villages are gathered into 
freight and express shipments which stagger the 


chat of the doings at the grange, or 
compare purchases made at the 
county seat. 

The locals do not make records for 
speed, but they make friendships. 
They are close to the people who 
are America. They link town and 
village with the city. They are as 
vital as the Broadway Limited itself. 


y 7 y 


Anp besides the passenger service to the 
local stations there is the equally important 
handling of freight from the villages. The roots 
of the nation are in the small towns. 
Virtually all food, clothing, fuel, lumber, iron 
and other ores, either in raw or finished state, 
are produced by village people. Raw materials 
of almost every sort start their journey to the 
consumer from a local railroad station. 


imagination by their size and value. 


and way stations 


Leaders of the largest 
fleet of trains 
in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


» 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


» 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 

Washington and New York— 4% hours 
THE RED ARROW 

Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and the East 


» 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 


Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


i TT. 0.090900 
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REN’T you a bit harsh?” 
“Not in the slightest. Couldn’t 
you think of anything to say?” 

“No, I couldn’t. How was I to 
get-in on that kind of conversation?” 

‘And what did you expect #hem 
to talk about—business?” #~ 

“Really, Ja —_—” 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed! I wanted 
to be proud of you, Ted. You are 
cleverer and more successful than 
any man who was at that dinner 
tonight—but you acted as though 
you were afraid to open your mouth.” 

“T was, dear! What do I know 
about that philosopher they were 
talking about—what was his name? 
—Nietzsche. I couldn’t even follow 
their conversation, half the time...” 

“You should read more. It’s piti- 
ful! Why, you didn’t contribute one 
idea or opinion all evening. I was 
never so embarrassed!” 

“I'd like to read more, but you 
know how much time I have!”’ He 
helped her into the cab, then turned 
to her with a smile. “But you made 
up for both of us tonight, Jane! 
You were wonderful! How did you 
ever find out so many things to talk 
about?” 

Busy People Enjoy This Way 

of Becoming Well-Informed 





Jane glowed, flattered by her husband’s 
praise. ‘Do you really think I made a good 


| impression on those people, Ted?” 
L D 





“I Was Never So Embarrassed! 


Just when I wanted to be so proud of you, you sat 
there all evening without saying a 


“T should say you did!” he laughed. 
“You seemed to know about everything. 
Well, you have plenty of time to read.” 

“Ts that so!’ she retorted. “I have even 
less time to read than you. I found all that 
information in Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap 
Book.”’ 

“What’s that?” 

“You must have heard about it. It’s 
quite famous. Now don’t tell me you 
don’t know who Elbert Hubbard was! 
One of America’s most versatile men— 
a writer, craftsman, orator, business man— 
a many-sided genius. Well, when he was 
quite young he started reading the greatest 
thoughts of the greatest men of all ages. 
He marked the passages which insnired 
him most—the Aighlights of literature.” 


Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 
Selections from 500 Great Writers 


“Imagine, Ted! In that one great Scrap 
Book are all the ideas that helped Hubbard 
most, all the wonderful bits of wisdom that 
inspired him—the greatest thoughts of the 
last twenty-five hundred years! He did 
all your reading for you! You don’t need 
to go through long, tiresome volumes— 
you can get at a glance what Hubbard had 
to read days and days to find. Promise 
me you'll read in it every day for five or 
ten minutes, dear! It will make you so 
well-informed—you’ll never need to feel 
embarrassed or uncomfortable in company 
again.” 

“Tt sounds great,” he said, as the cab 
drew up at their door. “Why didn’t you 
tell me about it long ago!” 


Sent FREE for Examination 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a 
unique volume made up of ideas, thoughts, 
passages, excerpts, poems, epigrams— 
TIME, July 11, 1927 


single word” 


selected from the master thinkers of all 
ages. Selected by Elbert Hubbard, himself 
a master thinker. There is not a common- 
place sentence in the entire volume. Only 
the dest of a lifetime of discriminating 
reading has been included. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Please examine it at our expense! The 
coupon entitles you to the special five-day 
examination privilege. Just send it off 
today, and the famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book will go forward to you prompt- 
ly. When it arives, glance through it. 
If you aren’t inspired, enchanted—simply 
return the Scrap Book within the five-day 
period, and the examination will have cost 
you nothing. Otherwise send only $2.90, 
plus few cents postage, in ful] payment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to 
see the Scrap Book and judge it for yourself. 
Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 47, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 47, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage in full payment. 


PMR cccvcceccccccccscse Cc cccccccccccccsoccce 


Address..... 6066-0100 0.00 ececeeseces coccce ccccce 


C] 


A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only 


$1 additional. Please checkin this square if you want 
this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 


1 
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Headaches 


will go if you 
get at the cause 


E all know the woman who “always 
has a headache.” 


She can’t make any plans. Time and again 
she has to disappoint her friends and family— 
for any minute the familiar. ache is liable to 
start its dull throb. 


Nothing is so enervating as a headache. 
Nothing is so aging—so nerve racking! 

There are scores of ways of deadening a head- 
ache — but to really correct a headache you 
must get at the cause of the trouble. And the 
natural way to do this is by the use of Sal 
Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 

Most headaches are due to congestion in the 
stomach or intestines. Congestion produces ex: 
cessive blood pressure—and results in dizziness 
and headaches. Sa/ Hepatica defeats a headaci 
by promptly and effectively removing this congest1on. 


Sal Hepatica combines the same health- 
giving salines that drawthousands to European 
Spas. It is efficacious not only in relieving head- 
aches, but in the treatment of many other ills. 

For Sal Hepatica flushes away the poisons 
set up by foods retained toc long within us. 
These poisons affect different people in differ- 
ent ways, causing stomach disorders, bed com- 
plexions, hyper-aciditv, rheumatism, and even 
serious organic troubles. 


Keep free of headaches — kee» free of the 
poisons of waste. Take Sal Hepatica v hen 
you need it. 


For an acute headache, take vwe teaspoonfuls of 
Sal Hepatica dissolved in a large glassful of water 
and repeat in 15 minutes if not relieved. For 
chronic headaches, take a teaspoonfu: of Sal Hepatica 
in water, before breakfast. 

Send for our booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica helps telieve headaches 
and other ills 






Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C-77, 71 West St., N. YC. 


Hepatica 





LETTERS 








3,500-Foot Insects 
Sirs: 

That’s all applesauce about no flies or 
mosquitoes where the Coolidges are va- 
cationing because it’s above the 3,500-foot 
elevation (TimE, June 20, p. 5, last col.). 

There’s a big grizzly mounted and some 
pictures in the Smithsonian Institution 
that prove it. The pictures show where 
the bear was killed by Pete Peterson, Cas- 
cade mountains, elevation, 7,000. The pic- 
tures also show on the grizzly, not 15 
minutes dead, FLIES—LOTS OF ’EM. 
Farther east you go, the worse the flies 
are. 

As for mosquitoes, they are one of the 
joy-killers in mountain climbing. They 
will be found right at the snow on the 
edge of the glaciers, LOTS OF ’EM. The 
farther east you go the worse they get 
The only places I ever found either absent 
is where it is fairly breezy or pretty con- 
founded dry, 

As for rattlers, they’re where you find 
‘em. But why worry? It’s a rare thing 
to hear of anyone getting bit and rarer 
still to hear of the victim dying. Autos are 
far more deadly. You're a stickler for the 
truth, that’s the why of this letter. 

F, J, CLIFFORD 

Spokane, Wash. 


TimME has been on my list of magazines 
ever since I got the fivst copy several 
years ago. I do not lie it to print mis- 
leading statements so cai attention to TIME, 
June 20, p. 5, about flies and mosquitoes 
not being above 3,500 feet. The worst 
swarms of both I ever encountered were 
on Rabbit Ear Creek, tributary of Trouble- 
some rivers, 20 or more miles north of 
Kremmling, Grand Cc., Col., at an elevation 
of 8,000 feet. 





. JULIAN SKINKER 
Denver, Col. 


Sirs: 

..-I am curious to know on what author- 
ity TiMé has discovered an “insect-line’’ at 
2,500 teet abo'e sea level. I have been 
plagued with the ordinary house fly in 
South America at altitudes above 12,000 
feet, when there were horses to furnish the 
manure in which the flies could breed. 
I am now loeated 1,700 feet above TiME’s 
“jnsect-line’”’ and only wish it were as 
effective in Arizona as in one spot in 
South Dakota. 

I say “fone spot,’’ advisedly, because when 
I was in the Black Hills at Lead, I can 
assure you the existence of a mythical line 
at an elevation of 2,500 feet, did not 
stop the inhabitants from screening the 
doors and windows. I will admit the 
general paucity of mosquitoes, but that 
was due, not to the elevation, but to the 
great lack of stagnant water in which 
they could breed. 

Unless the President bars all horses, ex- 
cept the “‘famed” electric horse, from the 
State Lodge, he would be wise not to tear 
off all the window screens from the kitchen. 


H. C. Hopxkins 
Jerome, Ariz. 


° . . 
Sirs: 

Time, June 20, p. 5, col. 3 says “no 
flies . . . can bother the President. At 
8,500 feet . flies . . . cease . - mos- 


quitc weakens.’ 

Scenic enthusiasts rush for the front 
platforr of cograil-road car up Mt. Wash- 
ingtc1. ‘6,293 ft. above sea level is the 
summit’ Fortunate ones spend time 
brushing away cinders, black flies, mos- 
quitoes. The writer killed a very bloody 
mosquito 5,500 feet above sea level. Black 
flies penetrave far above timber line. 

Scientists may disagree, but I had “‘bites” 
to prove my case. 

Keep the red cover. It will aid news- 
stand sales. Red-white-blue cover would be 
unsatisfactory, I believe. 

LUELL W. HupDSsON 

Sugar Hill, N. H. 

TIME, in good faith, unguardedly, 
paraphrased idyllic insect  states- 
ments of Custer Park, S. D., of- 
ficials as reported by the Associ- 
ated Press; will hereafter be more 


alert.—Eb. 
TIME, July 11, 1927 


Anti-Humor 


Sirs: 

I note in Time for June 13, 1927, that 
Reader A. B. Maloire, Chehalis, Wash., is 
of the opinion that ‘‘More Humor” would 
not be amiss in your magazine. 

I believe, as I am sure many others of 
your readers believe, that we buy Time 
primarily and principally for the news it 
gives us, in the way it is given to us, and 
not for amusement. If Reader Maloire 
wants humor, there are plenty of maga- 
zines which devote themselves in part, or 
in whole, to humor. Let him read the 
humor magazines and leave our newsmag- 
azine as it now is. 

Wishing you continued success on the 
path to “The Better Way of Giving People 
the Important News,” 

JOHN §S. DUHON 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Discloses All 
Sirs: 

You probably are familiar with and have 
published the following quotation from 
Sophocles : 

“Do nothing secretly; for Time sees and 
hears all things, and d’scloses all.”’ 

In the quotation, which I fairly stumbled 
across by the purest accident, the word 
time was spelled with a cap T. 

JOEL C. Harris JR. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Trivial 
Sirs: 

... Would suggest that Foreign News 
confine itself to less trivial items. Refer 
Time, April 4, COMMONWEALTH. Largely 
the fact that Friend Peel opens a_ road 
house is of no particular interest or influ- 
ence to anybody; as a sign of changed 
times that the type of thing is already 
history. ... 

B. V. RANDOLPH 

Porterville, Calif. 


Hobby 


... Particularly do I wish to voice my 
admiration of the editors who handle your 
ForREIGN NEWS. The pointed, condensed 
methods used are excellent. Your weekly 
words about the China situation are 
splendid. Congratulations to your China 
Editor, whom I wou'd really like to know 
some day, for his subject happens also to 
be my hobby. 

I must wish you ‘‘Ten Thousand Years.” 

HAyYes A. KRONER 
Major 30th, Infantry, U. S. Army 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


Va. Industry 


Sirs: 

I like TrimE very much. I was very much 
amused in a statement that you made in 
TIME several months ago, which was: 
“Virginia’s chief industries are female 
academies.” 

I take it for granted that you have 
never been to Va. or heard mention of 
that state. 

Please visit us or look it up and correct 
your statement in an early issue of TIME. 

If you do, we will excuse you this time. 

JAMES W. SMITH, M. D. 

Hayes Store, Va. 

To a TIME writer a _ thorough- 
going reprimand for facetious ref- 
erence to the state which in 1920 
led all states in production of iron 
pyrites and soapstone; stood third 
in production of lime and mangan- 
cse, sixth in mineral waters. Vir- 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Clevelaad, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Quickest 





‘Distance hetween two points 


‘Conservation of Time’’ is 
needed by men in every depart- 
ment of business in the New York 
Market. ‘‘ How long will it take to 
get there?”’ has replaced the ques- 
tion ‘‘How far away is his place of 
business?’’ Distance is just one of 
the many things now measured in 
terms of time. 


Time is of paramount import- 
ance in building up distribution in 
this great labyrinth of streets called 
“New York” .. . this huge jumble 
of neighborhoods where countless 
communities depend for their sup- 
plies upon merchants well known 
to each section but buried to the 
world at lage. 


The cost of reaching these thou- 
sand and one destinations is a mat- 
ter of time .. . time that can be 
saved by specialized, intimate 
knowledge of routes with the least 
traffic resistance, routes taking 
shortcuts, routes pre-determined 
by traffic experts. 


Bush Traffic Experts have 
charted the New York area into 
six zones. Each zone has been 
studied, its arteries of travel an- 









BUSH 


DISTRIBUTION 


SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on inven- 
tory forms and dupli- 
cates issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


- Open Stock Service in- 


cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


Distribution Service 


New York 
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alyzed, the one quickest way found 
for reaching any given destination. 
These routes of the Bush Trucks 
mark the lines of least traffic resist- 
ance... the quickest distance be- 
tween any two points. 

Six fleets of Bush Trucks service 
these six great zones. . . each zone 
an open book to the Bush service- 
men, trained and guided by traffic 
experts to make their daily rounds 
with the precision of clockwork. 
These Bush Trucks thread their 
way from point to point, follow 
carefully plotted orders checked 
and rechecked by the Bush Traffic 
Department ... so that all 
Bush-serviced merchandise will 
arrive on time. 

We would like to send you a 
more complete 
story of Bush 
Services. Fill 
out the coupon 
below and we 
will mail you 
a free copy of 
an interesting 
booklet, “‘ Dis- 
tribution Per- 
fected.” 
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Bush Terminal Company 

Distribution Service — Dept. D-3 

100 Broad St., New York 

You may send me, without obligation; your 
booklet, ‘‘ Distfibution Perfected.” 
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Ow 
to co mplete 


“The 
Better 


Shave’ 


ERE’S the climax of “the better 
shave”— the peak of luxurious 
satisfaction. After you shave, shake a 
little Fougére Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion into your hand, and apply it 
to your face... It heals, soothes, and 
cools the skin, particularly after you’ve 
shaved close. It restores moisture to 
the skin and invigorates the tissues. 


This lotion, like Fougére Royale 
Shaving Cream—which gives you 

“the better shave”—has the refresh- 
ing outdoor odor of the royal fern. 
The lotion is not sticky, and evapo- 
rates quickly. Try it tomorrow morn- 
ing. Your druggist has Fougére 
Royale Afrer-Shaving Lotion—75c. 


Fougere Royale Shaving Cream makes shav- 
ing easier and is delightful to use—50c. 


ugere oyale 


AFTER- SHAVING 
LOTION 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 







Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c¢; 
“Shaving Stick, 75c; 


Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T-16 
539 West 45th St., New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion. Please send me a trial bottle—no charge. 


Name 
Address... 


ginia’s greatest industry is agri- 
culture. She raises more tobacco 
than any state save Kentucky and 
North Carolina.—Eb. 


Collar, Whiskey, Golf 


Sirs: 

. . Please cancel my subscription and 
let me know what I owe you for the one 
copy at once. 

I would like to meet Robert Garland 
Smith of Phila. (col. 1, p. 25, June 20, 
1927.) I bet he wears a_ white collar, 
drinks whiskey and plays golf. 


S. D. Wicks 


7 ‘ ° 
Worms, Guile 
Sirs: 

Mr. Borah [Time, June 27] should not 
get excited over trout and worms, as there 
will be far more suckers caught with guile 


and salve. 
R. S Ponp 
Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


Do First, Then Talk 


Sirs: 

Just got through dousing Saphead Dowse 
{Trme, June 13], when up pops saphead 
John Muller (Time, June 20) who forgets 
that our popular American, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, made the New York-to-Paris flight 
with only three sandwiches and a bottle of 
milk.* 

What German could accomplish this 
wonderful feat with less than a keg of 
beer, a barrel of sauerkraut and a whole 
roast pig? 

We Americans do first and talk after- 
wards, that is why we were so successful 
in the World War. 

BERT THOMPSON 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cannot Salute 


Sirs: 

To me it has not been evident that one 
should view with alarm TIME’s selection of 
cuts for its magazine or its news items. 
And yet when I glanced over TIME, June 
27, and found the cut of Slacker Bergdoll 
on p. 8 and an item concerning him in the 
same columns as mention such courageous 
men as Byrd, Lindbergh, Chamberlin and 
others under the division of National 
News it would seem that some of the criti- 
cisms of TIME have been justified. 

This is a direct affront to our ‘Heroes 
of the Air.” The mention of this_ ill- 
famed slacker is bad enough but the space 
the cut uses would have been well left 
blank. It may be that Time has forgotten 
America’s part in those hectic days of °17 
and '18 as has also “one” Cyril D. H. G. 
Dillington-Dowse [TimME, June 13]. 

I cannot salute you, TiME, unless the 
future can show a more judicious selection 
of news and cuts for your pages. . . 

D. A. LYTLE 

U. S. Veterans Hospital 

Aspinwell, Pa. 


° . © 


Blatant? 
Sirs: 

. Why—honestly, why in your article 
on Dr. H. W. Reherd’s advertisement in 
the Presbyterian Magazine [Time, May 16] 
must you needlessly go out of your way to 
describe one of God’s noblemen as “Blat- 
ant,” “considering himself tie Missionary 
to the Mormons?” Certainl nothing in 
his article would lead to that c»nclusion and 
again, certainly. if you knew the man, 
nothing could be more foreign to him, and 
your sense of fairness would compel you to 
make an immediate retraction 

Just a little more courtesy where an 
honorable man is involved. 
W. BUSCHGEN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
President Herbert V’are Reherd 


of Westminster College, S:lt Lake 


City, later advertised again 
in the Presbyterian magazine: 
“Five special trains and many 


smaller parties visited Westmin- 
ster College and Salt Lake City 
going to or returning from the 


_“An error. Colonel Lindbergh took with 
him four sandwiches, two canteens of 
water and emergency army rations.—Eb. 
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San Francisco [Presbyterian] Gen- 
eral Assembly. Many saw, for the 
first time, the superb location and 
great opportunity of Westminster, 
the only Christian College in five 
States.” (The italics are TIME’s.) 

Denominational colleges, other 
than Latter Day Saints and Roman 
Catholic, in Utah and the five con- 
tiguous states are—Methodist: 
Gooding (Gooding, Idaho), Univer- 
sity of Denver and Iliff School of 
Theology (Denver); Presbyterian: 
Idaho (Caldwell, Idaho), West- 
minster (Salt Lake City); Naz- 
arene: Northwestern Nazarene 
(Nampa, Idaho); Congregational: 
Colorado (Colorado Springs, Colo.); 
Pillar of Fire: Westminster (Den- 
ver).—Ep. 


Warner Praised 


Sirs: 

Would like to answer Mr. P. A. Tardy 
of Bryan, Tex., Time, June 27, p. 25, where ' 
he states that, who is interested in the 
photograph of Geo. J. Warner, ordinary 
porter [Trmk, June 13]. I would say that 
there was as many interested in the name 
of Geo. J. Warner as there was in the 
name of John J. Kennedy, conductor, whom 
he did not say anything about and also all 
porters do not say Yassah Boss, only in 
such states as Tex. 

ANDREW M. BUNCH 
(Subscriber) 


River Forest, Ill. 


Again, Red 
Sirs: 

Here is one subscriber who does not 
favor a _ red-white-blue cover. In fact I 
am strenuously opposed to your present 


red-white combination. Adding another 
color would be nigh unbearable. 
Your former white cover was _ ideal, 


quiet, calm, conservative and suited to the 
contents of the magazine and to the 
quality of your readers. But your present 
red cover is AWFUL. Every time I see it 
I say to myself: “There is that terrib'e 
cover again. How much longer are tie 
subscribers of Time going to stand ior 
rT 
RoBerT F. MILLER 
Reading, Pa. 


“Do Not Cheapen” 
Sirs: 

- Please do not cheapen TIME with a 
red, white and blue cover. Leave tiat for 
the American or some periodical of its 
stripe. TIME needs no improving. 

ii ViInA MAE DOYLE 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


. . . 


Anemic 
Sirs: 

The “red cover debate” is becoming irk- 
some—not because TiME publishes letters 
criticizing the red border, but because the 
reasons given for abolishing it are so 
unfounded. 

The other day in rummaging through my 
bookcase I found an old copy cf Time 
without a red border—it looked anemic, 


“pepless’’ and it was not readily distin- 
guishable as TIME at a glance. ‘The red 
border makes TIME distinctive, if, makes 


it attractive to the eye, it brings out the 
centre white panel of the cover, and it 
strengthens the cover of the magazine and 
the magazine itself psychologically. Could 
these people who render so much destruc- 
tive criticism to the red cover give a very 
good reason for abolishing the rd from 
the American flag? I believe they are all 
wet. 
Ep. FLAH ARTY 
Parco, Wyo. 


Annoys & Irritates 


Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber, through my 
daughter, Mignon Downing, to your news- 
magazine for the last two years, and I am 
in receipt of your letter asking me to 
renew my subscription or give you my 
reason for not doing so. 

Very well: I do not wish to renew my 
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subscription, because your magazine annoys 
and irritates me. Your attitude toward 
all things is . . . eynical, and especially 
so in your treatment of the greatest news 
story of all history, viz: the Lindbergh 
affair. 

I also consider the publication of the 
letter regarding same of one John Muller 
of Milwaukee [Time, June 20], as espe- 
cially insulting, and its publication by you 
inexcusable. 

I trust this makes my position clear as 
to why I will not renew my subscription. 
Of course all this makes no difference to 
you. You will go on publishing your 
magazine as before, and I will no longer 
be annoyed by having it around. 

CHAS. S. DOWNING 

Denver, Col. 


Calendar 


Sirs: 

In Time (June 27, 1927, your article 
“Calendar” .under Business & FINANCE) 
you have surely given ear to a worthwhile 
idea. 

Now, why not further it? Ask Time 
readers, many, potent, forward-looking, to 
write in their approval (or disapproval) 
and then transmit their voices as a helping 
hand to progressive George Eastman. 

Include my name in such a listing. 

S. Lester MITCHELL 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Let subscribers, “many, potent, 
forward-looking,” turn again to 
“Calendar” (under BUSINESS & FI- 
NANCE, June 27). Let them com- 
ment, pro and con.—ED. 


Veal Cutlet 


Sirs: 

... Folks who rail at TimME_ because 
it’s not like each and every other magazine 
remind me of the lady who on visiting 
New Orleans bitterly complained of not 
getting ‘‘veal cutlet served like they do in 
Philadelphia,’ while I was having the time 
of my life enjoying all the strange items 
on the daily menus—shrimp in various ways 

baked Pompano—the delectable trout from 
Lake Pontchartrain, crab gumbo, etc. ! ! ! 

Kay ESKAY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ingersoll’s Belief 


Sirs: 

I question if either cocksureness or ignor- 
ance is properly a substitute for ordinary 
honesty in a review. TIME’s sense of fair- 
ness is evidently not wide enough to care 
that Robert Ingersoll was an agnostic and 
Thomas Paine a deist, neither of them an 
atheist. The usual decencies of intelligent 
controversy do not necessitate that a man 
be mealy-mouthed, either in the statement 
of his own views, or in his attack upon 
the views of his adversary, but they do at 
least prohibit mis-statements of fact. 

It may be, to be sure, that Time quoted 
Mr. Cameron Rogers* in its choice of 
terms, but it is sometimes hard to tell when 
TIME is quoting and when TIME is merely 
trying to be funny in the college humor 
fashion, and in either event Time might 
keep itself better informed. 

In order to forestall any attempted 
wise-cracks about my _ religious _ beliefs, 
please note that I believe in God, and that 
my faith is neither helped nor hurt 
by Time’s jackassery. And I may add 
that my authority for Ingersoll’s 
agnosticism—not atheism— is, in addition 
to the evidence of his lectures, the state- 
ment of his wife, who probably knew more 
about his opinions and beliefs than does 
even the infallible vaudeville artist who 
edits the literary section of Time. Easily 
the most unsatisfactory point about TIME 
is the air of shoulder-chip infallibility 
which the editors of Time affect, and not 
even a belief in God justifies this in a 
reviewer. 


T. C. HOEPFNER 

Memphis, Tenn. 

To TiMe’s' Book’ Editor a 
thoroughgoing reprimand for over- 
looking the loose usages of a sub- 
ordinate.—ED. 





*Author of CoLoNEL Bos’ INGERSOLL— 
Doubleday, Page ($38), re vorted in TIMeE, 
June 20.—Eb. 
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An Y hotel of lesser distinction would be a jarring 
note in the sweeping panorama of natural beauty and 
historic interest to which the Boston Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel lends its dignified architectural charm and the 
pte-eminent position of its name in hotel history. 


Since the opening of this hotel in May there has been 
offered to Bostonians a new high standard of hotel 
service and a new type of delightful cuisine—new to 
Boston, yet old in the traditions of graceful living in 
the capitals of finance, diplomacy and fashion through- 
out the Continent. 


Single rooms, with bath, 
Double rooms, with bath, 
Suites (living room, bedroom and bath), 


at WE RATE Res EOE WET eg! 












$5.00 to $8.00 
$8.00 to $14.00 
From $15.00 up 


Gustave Tott, Manager 









Abert KELLER, Managing Director 












Ritz Carlton 
Atlantic City 


Ritz Carlton 
New York 
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~~ International Newsree! | 
ViewingaTimken railroad — application on displayin the baggage car of the ‘Pioneer Limited.’” 
From left to right: President H. E. Byram of the Milwaukee Road; Mr. H. H. Timken, Presidentof —-_ 

| « The Timken Roller Beating Company ; ; Mr. J. T. Gillick, Chief Operating Officer of the railroad ; | 2 
A, j General Passenger Agent W. B. Dixon; and the Engineer of the train, Mr. Nicholas Kaiser. 




















Railroad History in the Making 


A new epoch in railroad history dates from May 21, are destined to make momentous and enduring 
1927. On that day the ‘‘Pioneer Limited’’ of the railroad history. 
C. M. & St. Paul R. R. entered regular service with 


every car on Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. A few The 88% reduction in starting load due to friction 


weeks later the “Olympian,” also completely elimination only begins to express the value of Timken- 


equipped with Timken Bearings, started schedule equipped car journals. Eliminating wear, hot boxes, 
and by far the greater part of lubrication costs, 


operation between Chicago and Seattle. é 4 ; 

Timken Tapered Roller Bearings with their tapered 
Never before, anywhere in the world, have any anti- design, Timken-made Electric Steel and posiTireLY 
friction bearings been used throughout any Pullman 4L/GNED ROLLS have brought a new day in the whole 


train. These famous flyers of the Milwaukee Road __ field of railroad economics. 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


6 TIME, July 11, 1027 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ To escape the heat of a Wash- 
ington summer, the President went 
to the Black Hills. Last week, 
however, to the Black Hills came 
a hot spell; showed temperatures 
higher even than in the East. 
While Washington thermometers 
read 88° and New York’s 84°, those 
in Rapid City danced about 96°. 
Even the trout stopped biting, and, 
though the President made no com- 
plaint of the heat, he discarded his 
coat and sat shirt-sleeved on the 
State Lodge porch. From the heat 
waves rose rumors, unconfirmed, 
that the President might shorten 
his western visit, leave for the 
East about the middle of August, 
spend a few weeks in Vermont be- 
fore returning to Washington. 


€ Outside the schoolroom which 
serves as the President’s Rapid City 
executive office runs a corridor. In 
the corridor is a bench on which 
sit those awaiting a presidential 
audience. On the bench one morn- 
ing last week sat a Wyoming dirt 
farmer, his wife, his daughter. 
From ten o’clock until noon they 
sat, patient, vigilant. On the 
stroke of twelve the President came 
out of the office, bowed to the 
trio, passed on. Called the farmer 
to a nearby Secret Service man: 
“Is that the President? Well, 
come on, Mandy; now we can say 
we seen him.” 


C When President Coolidge was 
mayor of Northampton, Mass. (1910- 
11) he and Mrs. Coolidge could fre- 
quently be seen driving home from 
a shopping expedition, their car 
loaded with provisions purchased by 
Mrs. Coolidge. The same sight was 
last week seen in the streets of 
Rapid City, as Mrs. Coolidge had 
again become her own housekeeper. 
For Miss Ellen Riley, who came out 
from Washington to act as house- 
keeper at the State Lodge, fell ill, 
was sent to Rochester, Minn., for 
an operation. Instead of appointing 
a temporary successor, Mrs. Cool- 
idge herself assumed the duties of 
directing the State Lodge domestics. 
She began her new work by rising 
early and picking a bouquet of 
wild flowers for the State Lodge 
breakfast table. 


€( When tourists, natives, other un- 
official persons near Rapid City 


chance to meet President Coolidge,. 


he returns their greeting with a po- 
lite bow, does not usually stop and 
chat with them. He broke his rule, 
however, for the sake of a stranger 
encountered on the steps of the 
Rapid City High School, temporary 
White House office. The stranger 
wore a hat wider even than the 
President’s ten-gallon fishing head- 
gear. In his silk shirt and flowing 
neckerchief clashed vivid colors. He 
wore high-heeled, embossed riding 
boots bearing the letters “put” in 
white just below each knee. Not 
even Hollywood could have pro- 
duced a cowboy attired in more com- 
plete accordance with the traditions 
of his calling. 


The cowboy spoke to the Presi- 
dent; the President spoke to the 
cowboy. Later he asked the cow- 
boy into the Executive Office, 
where they chatted for some time, 
presumably about the big roundup 
which the President is to see next 
month at Bellefourche. At length 
the cowboy departed, having se- 
cured that none too readily ac- 
corded privilege, a personal audi- 
ence with the President. 

That night, at the Harney House, 
Rapid City hostelry, the cowboy 
told newspapermen that he was 
no cowboy but a Chicago hat sales- 
man. The “put” on his boots stood 
for his name—W. C. Putnam. Mr. 
Putnam, it appeared, had bet a 
friend that he could get, without 
an introduction, a personal inter- 
view with the President. The friend 
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had $100 on the negative side of 
this question. So Mr. Putnam, who 
never rode a cow pony in his life, 
donned cowboy regalia, hoaxed the 
President, won his bet, added a 
brand new traveling salesman story 
to the world’s collection of commer- 
cial travelers’ yarns. 


@ The South Dakota legislature, 
which last fortnight (Timp, July 4) 
changed the name of Sheep Moun- 
tain, S. Dak., to Mount Coolidge, 
held another session, changed the 
name of Squaw Creek, to Grace 
Coolidge Creek. South Dakota’s only 
woman legislator, Mary E. Kotrba, 
introduced the resolution in the 
House, stating that the State was 
“honored no less by the vacation 
visit of President Coolidge than by 
that of his cultured wife.” Later 
President Coolidge went fishing in 
Grace Coolidge Creek. 

@ Every firecracker shot off, ev- 
ery ice cream cone eaten, every cel- 
ebration incident to July 4, Inde- 
pendence Day, was also significant 
as an observance of the President’s 
birthday. For it was on July 4, 
1872, that Calvin Coolidge was born; 
July 4, 1927, therefore found him 
55 years of age and in the most 
fortunate situation of having a 
famed career both to look back 
upon and to look forward to. 


Unique among the many birthday 
greetings (one day’s mail alone 
brought 6,801, letters) was a birth- 
day “card” from the 48 state Gov- 
ernors. The card was a map of the 
U. S., measured six feet by four, 
earried 48 candles, one for each 
state capital. Underneath each 
candle was the signature of its 
state’s governor, so that by pulling 
out the 48 candles the President 
could look upon 48 gubernatorial 
autographs. 

The entire objet d’art was pre- 
pared by Governor John E. Weeks 
of Vermont. In the space occupied 
by the Gulf of Mexico was written 
the following message: 


“These greetings, Mr. President, 
that come from far and near 

Are from your friends, the Gov- 
ernors, who wish you birthday 
cheer; 

And with each candle that’s 
pulled out their signatures ap- 
pear, 

And while these written names 
may be those of a noted few, 

Uncounted hosts on land and sea 
wish a birthday cheer to you.” 
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Booms 


Moody. “I am Very sorry, Gov- 
ernor, if I am late, but I have just 
had a session with my dentist,” 
said Governor Alfred Emanuel 
Smith of New York to Governor 
Dan Moody of Texas. 

“Well, Governor, if these New 
York dentists are like those I’ve 
had down in Texas, you have my 
sympathy,” said Governor Moody. 

“They are all,” said Governor 
Smith, “bad enough.” 

Thus, last week, two famed 
Democratic Governors met for the 
first time, discussed dentists, avoided 
politics. Governor Moody was in 
Manhattan as the head of a Good- 
will Delegation of some 125 Texans, 
touring the North and East, prov- 
ing that the modern Texan costume 
includes no _ six-shooter, preaching 
the doctrine of economic _inter- 
dependence among 48 states. The 
trip had been designed on a strictly 
non-political basis, Governor Moody 
having repeatedly refused to dis- 
cuss either “politics or personali- 
ties.” He did say, however, that in 
Texas the Ku Klux Klan is “as 
dead as the proverbial doornail.” 

Despite the taboo on politics, ob- 
servers attached deep political sig- 
nificance to the Smith-Moody meet- 
ing, started a conversational boom 
for a Democratic 1928 national 
ticket with Governor Moody as 
Governor Smith’s running mate. 
Should the Democrats nominate 
Governor Smith, the “logical” vice 
presidential candidate would be a 
dry Southerner, and Governor 
Moody has come into national 
prominence as the result of his 
having eliminated the Ferguson 
family from Texas politics. But 
attempts to interpret the meeting 
as a great Democratic get-together 
' failed, inasmuch as neither of the 
principals mentioned politics and as 
Governor Moody’s attitude was re- 
strained almost to _ indifference. 
Political advisers in Texas are said 
to have cautioned Governor Moody 
against being drawn into anything 
approaching an endorsement of any 
candidate, presumably on the theory 
that there is no point in climbing 
into a wagon before you know it 
is the band-wagon. 


Lowden. Last week Indiana Re- 
publicans called on onetime (1917- 
21) Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois, asked permission to use his 
name as presidential candidate in 
the Indiana preferential primary in 
1928. Answered Mr. Lowden: “All 


I can say is that I know of no man 
in all our history who has run 
away from the Presidency.” Not 
long ago Mr. Lowden had told an 
Iowa delegation that “No man is 
too big to refuse the support of 
any state as a candidate for the 








ON. E. A. 
GOVERNOR Moopy 
He discussed dentists. 


Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent.” Observers agree that both 
statements permit the interpreta- 
tion that Mr. Lowden is receptive. 


THE CABINET 


Record Surplus 


At the close of the fiscal year 
1926-27, the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment reported a_ surplus of 
$635,809,921—which was $130,000,- 
000 greater than the previous record 
surplus of 1924. During the year 
the public debt was reduced by $1,- 
131,309,383, leaving a public debt 
of $18,511,906,931 still outstanding. 

The announcement of the record 
surplus was accompanied by the 
caution that many income items 
will not recur, that next year’s sur- 
plus should not be judged by this 
year’s, that tax reduction should not 
be too radical. At the next session 
of Congress there will doubtless be 
a conflict between enthusiasts who 
want to slice some $500,000,000 
from the national taxes and con- 
servatives who feel that a cut of 
even $300,000,000 is unsafe. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Biggest Dirigible 


Football enthusiasts of 1930, 
watching a game in (for instance) 
the Harvard Stadium may per- 
haps be distracted from the con- 
test by the appearance, out of the 
sky, of a huge sausage-shaped bag 
moving along at better than 50 
knots. Should the sausage descend 
close enough, the whole Stadium 
would be darkened by its shadow, 


for two football fields laid end to 
end would not equal its 720 feet 
of length. Should it approach on 
a mission of destruction, it could 
open fire with a battery of ar- 
tillery. And should a defending 
airplane squadron seek to rise over 
it and destroy it with bombs, the 
dirigible would send out five full- 
sized planes, carried underneath the 
bag and launched from built-in 
runways. Having left the Stadium, 
the ship could then travel to any 
European capital and return with- 
out having to refuel. It could 
bring back its five planes, also, for 
it is so built that planes not only 
can be launched from it but also 
land in it. 

Such, briefly, are the features of 
the new Navy dirigible designed 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Akron and awarded first 
prize ($50,000) in the Airship 
Competition Board’s contest for the 
best dirigible design. The Board, 
headed by Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, has recommended that the 
contract for constructing the ship 
be also given to the Goodyear com- 
pany, and Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur has approved the recom- 
mendation. Should the Goodyear 
company build the ship, it can- 
not collect the $50,000 for the de- 
sign, a stipulation of the contest 
being that if the company submit- 
ting the winning design also should 
be given the job of building the 
ship, it could not collect the prize- 
money. Inasmuch as the dirigible 
will cost in the neighborhood of 
$4,500,000, the $50,000 becomes a 
small detail and the Goodyear com- 
pany will, in all probability, go 
ahead with the construction job 
which will take some three years for 
completion. 

With its volume of 6,500,000 
cubic feet of gas, the new dirigible 
will be more than twice the size of 
the Los Angeles. At 50 knots it 
will have a cruising range of 12,- 
500 miles; it can make up to 70 
knots (80 miles an hour) though 
at the higher speed its cruising 
range is, of course, shortened. 
Larger than any British or German 
dirigible now planned, it will car- 
ry a crew of 45 men. Details as 
to the number and size of its guns 
and as to how its airplane con- 
voy can return to it after a flight 
have not been revealed. It will 
be the largest dirigible in the world 
—until someone builds a bigger one. 


Bombs, Torpedoes 


To the Glenn L. Martin Co. of 
Cleveland, famed airplane makers, 
was last week given a U. S. Navy 
contract for 54 bombing and tor- 
pedo planes. The Navy also took 
an option to buy 96 more planes 
of the same type within five weeks. 
The 54 planes already contracted 
for will cost $1,560,000; the entire 
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order will assure a full year of 
steady work to the 800 Glenn L. 
Martin employes. 

To the satisfaction naturally re- 
sulting from the securing of a 
million-and-a-half dollar contract, 
Glenn L. Martin had also the per- 
sonal satisfaction of having built 
a plane with features that Navy 
experts had said could not be suc- 
cessfully worked out. Seeking the 
Navy contract, Mr. Martin had 
designed a plane which, using a 
Pratt & Whitney Co. air-cooled 
motor, could carry four men, bombs 
or a torpedo to the weight of one 
ton, and yet have a ceiling* of 12,- 
500 feet and make 120 miles an 
hour with a flying range of 800 
miles. Naval experts refused to 
authorize construction of this plane, 
believing that no plane could be 
built incorporating all these fea- 
tures. So Mr. Martin built, at his 
own expense, a demonstration 
plane, proved it would do all he 
claimed, then sold it to the Navy. 

After the success of his dem- 
onstration plane, Mr. Martin said 
that the performance of its air- 
cooled motor had made the water- 
cooled motor “obsolete” for air- 
craft. Air-cooled (Wright Whirl- 
wind) motors have been used on 
the Lindbergh, Chamberlin and 
Byrd transatlantic flights and on 
the flight to Honolulu. 


Reduced 


Famed Private Terence Mul- 
vaney, central character in Rudyard 
Kipling’s Soldiers Three _ stories, 
used to carry around with him a 
picture of himself in a Corporal’s 
uniform, and remark sadly: “I was 
a Corporal once, but I was rejuced.” 

Last week Capt. Franklin D. 
Karns and Lieutenant Commander 
Dupree J. Friedell, of the U. S. S. 
Colorado, were also reduced though 
not to the extent of losing their 
titles. Captain Karns was lowered 
eight numbers in rank and Lieuten- 
ant Commander Friedell lost 25 
numbers. Thus Captain Karns, who, 
after 37 years of unmarred service, 
was well up on the list of Captains 
from whom Rear Admirals are 
chosen, faced at least a postpone- 
ment of his chance to fly an Ad- 
miral’s flag. 

The two officers were court- 
martialed on charges of negligence 
when, on April 30, the Colorado 
went aground on Diamond Reef in 
New York Harbor (TIME, May 9, 
June 13, 20). Although the ship was 
piloted by a civilian Navy Yard 
pilot, one Clark Cottrell, Captain 
Karns and Lieutenant Commander 
Friedel! were on the bridge when 
the vessel struck, and were there- 
fore considered to be responsible 
for the accident. 





*The ceiling of a plane is the highest 
altitude it can reach—a light scouting plane, 
for instance, would have a much higher 
ceiling than a heavy bombing plane. 





JUDGE LINDSEY 
“IT have not been given the rights 
of a yellow dog!” 


(See THe JupiciAry) 


“Father of Plattsburg”’ 


To Manhattan last week came 
Governor General Leonard Wood of 
the Philippine Islands. From Man- 
hattan last week went 1,200 U. S. 
citizens, bound for the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp at Platts- 
burg, N. Y. Had General Wood vis- 
ited the station to watch their de- 
parture, these citizen-soldiers might 
well have saluted him. For he is the 
father of the Plattsburg Idea; it is 
the result of his work that 53 
Plattsburg-like camps. will this 
summer give military training to 
some 35,000 men. 

It was in 1913, when General 
Wood was Chief of Staff, that he 
first conceived the training camp 
idea. At that time the world was 
at peace, the U. S. Regular Army 
had dropped to some 25,000 men. 
The first two camps (one at Mon- 
terey, Calif., the other at Gettys- 
burg, had a combined enrollment of 
222 men, all college students. In 
1914 there were 667 enrollments 
in four camps; in 1915 the number 
reached 1,066. In 1915 General 
Wood opened the Plattsburg Camp 
and extended the idea to include 
not only college boys but also busi- 
nessmen. Plattsburg quickly be- 
came the centre of the military 
training camp idea, had more than 
27,000 enrollments in 1917 before 
the U. S. entered the World War. 
With the U. S. actually in the con- 
flict, Plattsburg-type camps gave 
thousands of men the training that 
fitted them for their commissions. 

It is estimated that two-thirds of 
the line officers in the U. S. World 
War forces received their training 
through the Plattsburg Idea. 

In 1920 Congress re-organized 





the military training camp system 
as part of the National Defense 
Act. Enrollments for the seven 
years following were: 

YEAR ENROLLMENT 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


THE JUDICIARY 
Lindsey Out 


“The Juvenile Court in Denver 
is known throughout’ the 
civilized world.”—H. G. 
Wells 

“The Ku Klux Klan has done 
more for Colorado than 
Judge Lindsey ever did.”— 
Attorney Edward M. Sabin, 
of Denver 

Upon Judge Benjamin Barr Lind- 

sey of the Denver Juvenile Court 
was last week served a _ court 
order officially ousting him from 
his position. The order was the 
result of the Colorado Supreme 
Court’s decision last winter that 
Judge Lindsey’s election in 1924 
had been illegal. As Judge Lind- 
sey’s opponent, Royal R. Graham, 
had died since the election, the 
office was declared vacant and 
the County Commissioners appointed 
to it Attorney Robert W. Steele. 
It was under this man’s father, 
then (1899) Chief Justice of the 
Colorado Supreme Court that Judge 
Lindsey first began his work in 
Denver. Said Judge Lindsey: “The 
ouster writ is the temporary tri- 
umph of bigotry and intolerance, 
of dishonesty and injustice.... I 
have not been given the rights 
of a yellow dog. .. .” 





In his 28 years of service with 
the Denver boys and girls who 
came before him, Judge Lindsey 
made the Juvenile Court of Denver 
internationally famed. Said Judge 
Lindsey last week: “We have been 
thanked by resolutions of the 
Parliament of Great Britain with 
the approval of the King of Eng- 
land and we have been thanked 
by prime ministers for the help 
Denver has furnished them through 
my court.” The work of the Ju- 
venile Court of Denver has been 
studied by sociologists everywhere; 
has exerted a strong influence on 
the nation’s Juvenile Court system 
as it stands today. 


Yet many a U. S. citizen doubt- 
less cheered Judge Lindsey’s oust- 
ing, rejoiced at his “downfall.” For 





*Estimated attendance for 1927. 























































within the past year he has become 
to many thousands of his country- 
men a radical, a lunatic, an at- 
tacker of the sanctity of the home, 
an advocate of free love and of 
birth control. By his advocacy of 
what he terms “companionate mar- 
riage,” he has made many warm 
admirers but countless bitter 
enemies, has almost obliterated the 
reputation of Juvenile Court Judge 
Lindsey with the new reputation 
of Companionate Marriage Expo- 
nent Lindsey. 

What is this Companionate Mar- 
riage idea which has made Judge 
Lindsey almost a symbol of evil 
in many U. S. minds? Briefly, it 
is based on the fact that some 
marriages are entered into with 
the expectation of the wife’s bear- 
ing children, that other marriages 
are entered into with no_ such 
expectation. Why not, urges Judge 
Lindsey, recognize the _ childless 
marriagé ‘as a different but legal 
form of union? Let a boy and a 
girl who wish to marry, but who 
cannot well afford to have children, 
marry and, with the aid of wide- 
spread birth-control knowledge, 
take care that they have no chil- 
dren. Then, if they do not get 
along with each other and wish 
to separate, let them be granted 
a divorce on grounds of mutual 
consent and take up single life 
again. If they do get along with 
each other and if they decide that 
they wish to have children, let them 
enter the regular Family Marriage 
state as it is at present constituted. 

Opposition to this idea has, of 
course, been based on its advocacy 
of birth control and of free divorce. 
Bishop William T. Manning of the 
New York Episcopal Diocese called 
it “wicked . . . damnable,” said that 
it was legalized fornication (TIME, 
_ July 4). Vivid pictures have been 
drawn of girls and boys leaping 
from one “companion” to another; 
of the “licentiousness” which would 
result from widespread and legal- 
ized use of contraceptive measures. 
Meanwhile Judge Lindsey has main- 
tained that most of the Com- 
panionate Marriages would lead 
into Family Marriages, that there 
would be fewer illicit sex unions, 
that venereal disease would be less 
prevalent and that a great deal of 
‘hypocrisy” would be taken out 
of the national domestic life. 


Judge Lindsey refused to discuss 
his future, except to say that he 
wished to stay in Denver and there 
finish his life work. He may be a 
candidate for the Juvenile Court 
bench when Judge Steele finishes 
the remainder of his term, in which 
event his future would depend 
upon the people of Denver rather 
than upon the Colorado courts. 
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WOMEN 
“Not Personally” 


Among the questions answered 
by persons filling out applications 
for U. S. citizenship is Question 
No. 22, asking whether the appli- 





© Keystone 
MME. SCHWIMMER 
Hey application was refused. 


cant, if admitted to citizenship, 
would bear arms for the U. S. In 
reply to this question Mme. Rosika 
Schwimmer, organizer of the Henry 
Ford “peace ship” in 1917, wrote: 
“Not personally. I understood that 
women are not required to bear 
arms in the United States.” In 
view of Mme. Schwimmer’s prom- 
inence among pacifists, this answer 
may well have been considered 
pert by naturalization authorities. 
At any rate, her application was 
last week refused (by a Chicago 
naturalization board) citizenship on 
grounds that she was “lacking in 
nationalistic feeling” and also be- 
cause she had announced herself 
as an atheist. Her attorney, Wil- 
liam B. Gemmill, said he would ap- 
peal to the U. S. District Court. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
other liberals have interested them- 
selves in what threatens to become 
“the Schwimmer Case.” 

Mme. Schwimmer, a Hungarian, 
has an international reputation as 
author, lecturer, pacifist, has fre- 
quently accused the U. S. of “mil- 
itarism.” Her eloquence helped in 
persuading Henry Ford that he 
could take an ocean trip and stop 
the World War—a _ proceeding 
which was generally felt to have 
added much to the existent Euro- 
pean impression of the U. S. as a 
country richly peopled with 
moneyed madmen, 
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HEROES 


To Hawaii 


It is not difficult to throw a 
baseball 50 yards and make it hit 
the broad side of a barn. But how 
many people can make it hit a 
designated nail in the broad side of 
a barn? 

With a large Fokker monoplane 
equipped with three Wright Whirl- 
wind motors, it was not difficult 
for Lieutenants Lester J. Maitland 
and Albert F. Hegenberger of the 
U. S. Army to fly 2,400 miles. But 
they had to hit the comparatively 
minute Hawaiian Islands squarely 
on the head, or run a good chance 
of drowning in the Pacific. 

They left the municipal airport 
at Oakland, Calif., early in the 
morning with favorable weather. 
In the afternoon they hungered, 
but were unable to find their 
chicken sandwiches, soup and 
coffee (which some cautious help- 
mate had wrapped in a tarpaulin 
and tucked under the plane’s plot- 
ting board). When their radio 
beacon compass went awry, that 
night, they used the stars. Next 
morning they landed at Wheeler 
Field near Honolulu, having com- 
pleted, in 25 hours, 50 minutes, the 
longest over-water hop* ever made 
by man. As honest servants of 
the U. S. Government, they prompt- 
ly refused a $10,000 offer made by 
the San Francisco Examiner for 
exclusive rights to their story. 

Lieut. Maitland, 34, the pilot, is 
a towering, blond Milwaukee prod- 
uct. He learned to fly at Army 
training camps during the War. In 
1923, he broke the existing world’s 
record for speed by piloting a 
Curtiss plane at 244.97 miles per 
hour. He has a daughter, aged 3. 

Lieut. Hegenberger, 31, naviga- 
tor, was born in Boston. He went 
from a civil engineering course at 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology into the Aviation Signal 
Corps of the Army. He has sons, 


aged 7 and 3. 


Smith & Carter. Two hours after 
the Army plane had left Oakland, 
two civilians—Pilot Ernest L. 
Smith and Navigator Charles H. 
Carter—set out to race it to Hawaii 
in a little Travelair plane. An 
unusual accident, the breaking of 
the navigator’s windshield, caused 
the Travelair to return to Oakland 
in ten minutes. 


Tragedy, Rancor 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
hero of may hours, returned again 
to his rose-strewn path after a 


*Lieutenants Maitland and Hegenberger 
flew 2,400 miles without seeing land. The 
greatest over-water distance of the Atlantic 
flights is the 1,800 miles between New- 
foundland and Ireland. 
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brief detour to transact private 
business in Washington and Man- 
hattan. The path led him to Ot- 
tawa, Canada, at the head of a 
whizzing formation of twelve U. S. 
Army planes from Selfridge Field, 
near Detroit. He and the Spirit of 
St. Louis made a perfect landing 
to the huzzahs of a crowd as- 
sembled for Canada’s Diamond 
Jubilee (TIME, July 4). One of his 
escort, Lieut. J. Thad Johnson, was 
less fortunate. Circling in a close 
triad formation while the plane of 
honor landed, Lieutenant Johnson 
confused the ship beside him, which 
ticked his tail, throwing him into 
a nose dive. Lieutenant Johnson 
lost control, jumped, could not get 
his parachute open, hit the earth, 
GR 4s.» 


Meanwhile, not all U. S. hearts 
still throbbed as one in affection 
for Colonel Lindbergh. At Dayton, 
Ohio, rancor still dwelt among the 
populace whom the flyer last fort- 
night “affronted” by driving 
through Dayton’s back streets to 
visit Orville Wright, ancestor of 
aviation. Though Colonel Lind- 
bergh had repeatedly explained his 
visit was wholly “unofficial” and 
had begged that there be no Day- 
ton speeches or parade, eminent 
Daytonians were chagrined beyond 
gracefulness. Last week they were 
still bitterly quoting their police 
chief’s description of the Lind- 
bergh tactics: “a dirty, back-alley 
trick.” Mayor Allen C. McDonald 
had put himself on record with the 
solemn pronouncement: “st ts 
something that Dayton will not 
soon forget.” Last week, with the 
incident five days old, a Dayton de- 
partment store—one of several that 
had “played up” the Lindbergh 
visit in previous  self-advertise- 
ments—proved Mayor McDonald 
right by advertising a “spirit of 
economy” bargain sale with the 
sarcastic legend: “There will be 
no disappointments in this demon- 
stration!” 


Four Men in a Fog 


“We are going to land,” scribbled 
Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd 
on a slip of paper. He crawled 
back through the fuselage of the 
giant Fokker monoplane, America, 
handed the paper to Lieut. George 
0. Noville who was lying on the 
floor, exhausted, temporarily deaf- 
ened by the roar of the motors. 
“It was just as if he were hand- 
ing me an invitation to tea,” said 
Lieutenant Noville. The paper was 
shown to Lieut. Bert Balchen who 
was piloting the plane, and to 
Bert Acosta who was so deaf and 
so miserable that he did not seem 
to care what happened. 

For five hours, they had been 
flying over France, lost in a fog 
that obscured land and the tips 
of the America’s wings. Once, for 








DAYTON’S MAYOR 
“It is something that Dayton will 
not soon forget!” 


a moment, they thought they saw 
rows of squat bath houses on a 
beach. Again, there seemed to 
appear a faint haze of light—per- 
haps it was Paris or the beacons 
at Le Bourget airport. Then the 
fog swallowed all. “When we got 
above the clouds,” Commander 
Byrd later told the New York 
Times, “there were at times some 
terrible views. We would look 
hundreds of feet into fog valleys— 
dark ominous depths. At times the 
cloud peaks on the horizon looked 
exactly like a land of mountains. 
At other times they took on the 
appearance of a_ beautiful lake 
OF VINO. 2 2,0 

Their earth inductor compass had 
fits of running wild, their radio had 
become disabled, they were fast 
running out of gasoline—when sud- 
denly at 3 a. m, they saw the sea- 
coast and the flicker of a lighthouse 
beacon beneath them. That was 
the moment when Commander Byrd 
scribbled: “We are going to land.” 
It was safer to drop into the sea 
than to crash into unyielding, un 
known, fog-blanketed land, he de- 
cided. 

So Lieutenant Baichen piloted 
the America into the waves, as 
gently as possible. The impact 
hurled Commander Byrd, watching 
at his cabin window, into the sea. 
He saw Lieutenant Noville climbing 
out of another window, daazed and 
unable to hear his shouts. He 
swam to the cockpit, helped Lieuten- 
ant Balchen extricate himself from 
the wreckage. Everyone yelled for 
Bert Acosta—he was not in the 
cabin—but soon he appeared out 
of the dark waves. Two days 
later, a Paris surgeon discovered 
that Mr. Acosta had a fractured 





collarbone, the oniy serious injury 
of the crash. 

The four men in a fog inflated 
their pneumatic tub, paddled 200 
yards to the shore of the little 
fishing village of Ver-sur-Mer, 
where in 1588 ore of the prides of 
the Spanish Armada had _ been 
shattered on the rocks. Lieutenant 
Noville twice returned to the Amer- 
ica’s wreck to save the first trans- 
atlantic air mail, a tiny Betsy Ross 
flag for President Gaston Doumer- 
gue of France, some of Commander 
Byrd’s scientific data. 

Aroused from sleep, the villagers 
of Ver-sur-Mer aided in dragging 
the America into shallow water, 
bringing ashore the three Wright 
Whirlwind engines which had not 
once whimpered during the flight. 
Although the distance between 
Roosevelt Field, L. I., and Ver-sur- 
Mer on the coast of Normandy is 
3,477 miles, yet Commander Byrd 
estimated that the America flew 
some 4,200 miles during its 42 
hours’ journey. 


Commander Byrd. Virginia has 
been proud of its Byrds ever since 
William Byrd fought Indians in 
1683. Today there are three famed 
Byrd brothers—“Tom, Dick and 
Harry.” Harry F. Byrd is Gover- 
nor of Virginia. Capt. Thomas D. 
Byrd, U. S. Army retired, served 
with distinction in the World War, 
now manages a vast apple farm in 
Maryland. Commander Richard Ev- 
elyn Byrd is the outstanding scien- 
tist-aviator in the U. S. 

He was born in Winchester, Va., 
37 years ago. Adventurous at 12, 
he took a trip around the world, 
during which he was forced to eat 
carrots and monkeys while quaran- 
tined in the Philippines. He entered 
the Navy via Annapolis. His servic- 
es to aviation include the inven- 
tion of the bubble sextant (giving 
flyers an artificial horizon), the 
perfection of the sun compass and 
the drift indicator. He was flight 
leader of the MacMillan expedition 
to Greenland in 1923. Everyone 
knows the story of his flawless 
flight from King’s Bay, Spitzber- 
gen, to the North Pole and back in 
16 hours on May 9, 1926. Last week 
he hinted that his next exploit 
would be a trip to the South Pole. 

Lieutenant Noville, flight engineer 
of the America, left Cleveland at 
16 to join the Navy and sail 
around the world. Bluejackets re- 
member that it was not long before 
he became a mighty oarsman, 
football player, broad-jumping 
champion of the Navy. After help- 
ing to occupy Vera Cruz in 1912, 
he learned to fly, was assigned to 
the spectacular Esquadrille Candi- 
nana on the Italian front during 
the World War. He has long been 
a friend of Commander Byrd, who 
put him in charge of the Spitzber« 
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en base during the North Pole 

ight. 

Lieut. Balchen, 28, the youngest 
member of the America’s crew, was 
born in Tviet Hopedale, Norway, 
received his flying training at the 
Norwegian Naval Academy. It was 
he who suggested to Commander 
Byrd that he use skis instead of 
wheels on his polar plane. Lieut. 
Balchen came to the U. S. in 1926 
to serve as test pilot and engineer 
in Anthony Fokker’s company. 


Bert Acosta, who piloted the 
America until the coast of France 
was reached, has Spanish blood in 
his veins, is more of a daredevil 
and less of a technician than the 
other members of the crew. He has 
driven racing automobiles as well 
as the winning airplane in the 1921 
Pulitzer Cup. He taught Canadians 
to fly before the U. S. entered the 
War. He served in both the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 


Associated Press. After a cele- 
bration, people dislike to be told 
that they were celebrating an error. 
Newspapers that use the Associated 
Press service were temporarily ju- 
bilant last week because they pub- 
lished the following “scoop”: 
“Paris, July 1—(By A.P.)—Com- 
mander Richard Byrd’s transatlan- 
tic monoplane America landed at 
Issy Les Moulineaux, near Paris, 
early this morning.” 


Inspired, many a_ rewrite-man 
manufactured intimate details of 
the landing of the intrepid flyers, 
the hearty welcome by the crowds. 
Many a headline screamed: BYRD 
IN PARIS. 


As a matter of fact, Commander 
Byrd and his crew were at that 
time lost in the fog and did not 
‘alight on the sea near Ver-sur-Mer 
until two hours later. In a tardy 
checking of the false report, an 
A. P. correspondent found a lone 
watchman at Issy Les Moulineaux, 
who had neither seen nor heard an 
airplane, 


RACES 


Jews Convene 


The Zionist Organization of 
America closed another of its an- 
nual bickerings at Atlantic City last 
week. It was the 30th anniversary 
of this group which has sought 
te organize Palestine as a national 
homeland for Jews. In that pur- 
pose they have practically  suc- 
ceeded. Palestine has been set up 
as a League of Nations mandate en- 
trusted to England’s overseeing. 
It is governed by a High Commis- 
sioner who deals with regional 
problems as they affect Jewish 
settlers through what is known 
as the Zionist Executive. The 
High Commissioner also guards the 


interests of Arabs and other in- 
digents of the region. 

Millions of dollars have been 
dumped into Palestine, chiefly from 
U. S. purses; 150,000 Jewish im- 
migrants have been carried there 
chiefly from countries of eastern 





N. EB. A. 


Louis LIPSKy 
. scarcely slept. 


Europe. Many more have gone 
from the U. S., driven by a tradi- 
tional idealism. Colonies have been 
established; trading cities created; 
harbors, roads and railroads con- 
structed; industries set going. Most 
of this has been accomplished since 
1921. 

But all has not been economically 
well in Palestine, especially during 
the last year. At present 8,000 
men and women are out of work. 
They are traders, too many of 
whom had been permitted to mi- 
grate into the country. There have 
been insufficient goods manufactured 
or grown locally to supply them 
with trade; there have not been 
enough customers to take the goods 
they handled. To furnish work 
for these 8,000, Great Britain has 
authorized a loan of $25,000,000 
to build harbors and railroads, a 
concession has been granted to 
develop the hydro-electric power 
of the Jordan River, and the potash 
deposits of the Dead Sea will be 
worked. 

At the Atlantic City convention 
of the Zionist Organization of 
America last week, Louis Lipsky, 
chairman since 1922, was charged 
with all the woes of Palestine. 
His ideal has been paternal. He 
would have Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine fit into a social, cultural 
and economic frame which the 
World Zionist Organization would 
build for them. (Chaim Weizmann 
British explosive inventor, is head 


of the World Zionist Organization.) 
Other Jews, non-Zionists, like Louis 
Marshall, constitutional lawyer of 
Manhattan, would let immigrants 
build up their own enterprises and 
order by private initiative. Other 
Jews, Zionists and non-Zionists, 
have still further schemes for mak- 
ing Palestine a_ self-supporting, 
spiritual utopia. At last week’s 
convention Zionists argued at one 
another. 


Israel Goldberg, publicity director 
of the United Palestine Appeal, 
the organization charged with col- 
lecting U. S. funds for disburse- 
ment in Palestine, cried all faults at 
Chairman Louis Lipsky: “Shall 
we or shall we not hold Lipsky 
responsible?” The convention yelled, 
“No!” He yelled: “If I had been 
in the administration things would 
have been different!” The conven- 
tion laughed loudly. Nathan 
Straus, philanthropist, ill, sent a 
telegram: “For God’s sake, don’t 
waste time in fault finding and 
squabbling.” 

Chairman Louis Lipsky, who had 
scarcely slept for days in efforts 
to mollify blatant programists, 
finally found himself re-elected 
chairman of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America. His own program 
was thereby approved. 


“Medicine Man’’ 


Does a Negro woman’s husband 
gulp down his evening meal, reach 
for his hat, announce that he is 
“going for a walk,” setting out to 
get a cigar, starting for a lodge 
meeting, calling on a sick friend, 
or give any other of the ancient 
husbandly -pretexts for effecting an 
egress from his home, what steps 
are proper for his wife to take? 
Not tears or smiles, not reproaches 
or endearments, not cries or kisses, 
according to Negro “Dr.” Samuel 
Kojoe Pearce, lodged last week in 
a St. Louis jail. The correct pro- 
cedure is to purchase one or an- 
other of the many potions, powders, 
charms peddled by “Dr.” Pearce 
and most efficacious in promoting 
domestic happiness. 


There is for instance, his Tie- 
Them-Down Powder, which, slyly 
slipped into tea, coffee or other 
beverage is guaranteed to fill the 
husband with an intense desire to 
spend his evenings at home. If, 
having been given Tie-Them-Down, 
the husband still shows no signs 
of curtailing his cruising radius, 
he becomes an “Aggravated Case” 
and the situation calls for Bring- 
back Powder, similar in nature 
but greater in potency than Tie- 
Them-Down. The Bringback retails 
at $50 for 25 powders; Tie-Them- 
Down at $25 for 25 powders. They 
are sold by the West African 
Remedy Co., the Pearce Health In- 
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stitute, the Oriental Institute of 
Science and the Africa-American 
Institute of Science, all of which 
corporations have a very _inter- 
locking directorate consisting of 
“Dr.” Pearce himself. 


In addition to his powders, “Dr.” 
Pearce also does business’ in 
charms. There is the Allah Charm, 
which will aid the wearer in con- 
tracting a wealthy marriage and 
is priced at only $3.49. There is 
the King Solomon’s Wisdom Stone, 
“very valuable and charged with 
invisible life.’ There is the Black 
Cat’s Wishbone, excellent for mak- 
ing dice behave and prompting the 
selection of winning horses. And 
there is the Lucky Turrarie, a gen- 
eral charm to keep evil spirits 
away from the homes it blesses. 


“Dr.” Pearce has done a mail- 
order business on a national scale; 
said he had received as much as 
$500 from a single customer. When 
arrested in St. Louis last week, 
however, he was unable to secure 
bail money and was therefore jailed 
while awaiting Federal Grand Jury 
action on his case. He was born 
in Nigeria (British West Africa), 
came to the U. S. from Hamburg, 
Germany, in 1920, claimed to be a 
licensed osteopath, and has “prac- 
— in New York, Detroit, St. 
souls. 


Negroes sincerely desirous of 
elevating their race last week 
agreed that persons promptly re- 
porting other “osteopaths” of “Dr.” 
Pearce’s ilk would be performing 
valuable race service. 


Some two years ago (TIME, Aug. 
24, 1925) one D. Alexander, of No. 
99 Downing St., Brooklyn, operated 
a charming dispensary with a stock 
remarkably like that of “Dr.” 
Pearce. He had Tie Down Goods in- 
stead of Tie-Them-Down and King 
Solomon’s Marrow instead of King 
Solomon’s Wisdom Stone. He also 
had some additional merchandise: 
Boss Fix Powders (to keep employ- 
ers well disposed) Guffer (or Goof- 
er) Dust, Happy Dust, Easy Life 
Powder and Buzzard Nest. 

Both Messrs. Alexander and 
Pearce, however, agreed on one 
charm—the Black Cat’s Wishbone 
(which was priced at $1,000 in a 
circular distributed by Mr. Alex- 
ander). About this potent charm 
the almost equally famed Goofer 
Dust songs have been written: 

I swear to God my man’s got a 

black cat’s bone. 

I said a black cat’s— 

I mean bone. 

I swear to God my man’s got a 

black cat’s bone— 

Every time I start to leave I 

gotta come back home. 


And 
Just sprinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle 


Yo’ goofer du-hust 

And yo’ little yellow Nellie with 
the diamonds on her belly 

Will quit her razz-mu’tazzle, her 
sneakin’ jizzle-jazzle, 

An’ come back to the Daddy 
that had her fust. 


TERRITORIES 
“Cavalry Cabinet” Out? 


Filipinos, protesting, have termed 
the administration of Governor- 
General Leonard Wood the “Caval- 
ry Cabinet.” Smooth, alliterative, 
the phrase vividly suggests booted, 
spurred cavairymen administering 
Island affairs to the accompaniment 
of clanking sabres. Such a picture, 
of course, overlooks the facts that 
the Filipinos have their own legis- 
lature and that a majority of Is- 
land administrative offiices are 
held by natives. Still, the 1926 
report of Carmi Thompson on the 
Islands did criticize the “military 
atmosphere” surrounding the ad- 
ministration, and the many U. S. 
Army uniforms around Malacafan 
Palace (seat of the Philippine gov- 
ernment) have been no _ healing 
sight for sore Filipino eyes. 

So, last week, Filipinos had an 
opportunity to cheer, to triumph. 
For word came that President 
Coolidge himself had suggested 
that the Islands be taken from the 
jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment, that military control be re- 
placed by civilian control. Along 
with this news, however, came the 
saddening information that the 
President thought that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior would be the 
logical guardian of the Islanders. 
This plan did not at all please the 
Filipinos, who saw in it a step 
toward making the Islands _per- 
petually a U. S. territory. Fili- 
pinos want to be put under the 
State Department and be sent an 
Ambassador instead of a Governor 
General. However,’ they at least 
had grounds for hoping that the 
“Cavalry Cabinet” would soon be 
dismounted. 

It was believed that the Presi- 
dent would make his transfer sug- 
gestion officially to Congress at the 
next session (December). 


During Charles Evans Hughes’ 
term as Secretary of State there 
was a movement to take the Is- 
lands out of War Department juris- 
diction and turn them over to the 
State Department. Secretary 
Hughes expressed no eagerness for 
the additional responsibility, and 
the idea was _ finally dropped. 
Last fortnight when General Wood 
called on the President at Custer 
Park (TIME, July 4) the transfer 
scheme was presumably revived, 
and shortly following the confer- 
ence the President made his trans- 
fer suggestion. 

It was hoped that the proposed 





change in Philippine control would 
not be taken as a criticism of Gen- 
eral Wood, to whose administra- 
tion the President paid high com- 
pliment. The General arrived in 
Manhattan last week, stopped at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, continued to 
announce that he would be back in 
Manila by September. He said 
that President Coolidge was “a 
great President,” that the Filipinos 
were the “happiest people on 
earth” and that though most of 
them undoubtedly wanted independ- 
ence, they really did not. under- 
stand what independence would 


RADICALS 
Respite 


Two cells in the “death house” 
at the Charlestown (Mass.) State 
Prison last week failed to receive 
two occupants who were scheduled 
to move into them. For Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
sentenced to be electrocuted during 
the week of July 10, were given a 
one-month respite by Governor 
Alvan Tufts Fuller of Massachu- 
setts to permit further investiga- 
tion of their seven-year case. A 
similar respite was also given to 
one Celestino F. Madeiros, con- 
demned killer, whose testimony is 
an important factor in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti investigation. 

In granting the 31-day respite, 
the Governor did not give any in- 
dication of what may be his final 
action. His Advisory Committee 
(President Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard, President Sam- 
uel W. Stratton of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Judge 
Robert Grant) has not as yet held 
any meetings, presumably owing 
to Commencement duties of two of 
its members. Friends of Mr. Sac- 
co & Mr. Vanzetti were disap- 
pointed because the respite was 
only for one month, but of course 
there is no reason why Governor 


‘Fuller cannot grant as many addi- 


tional respites as seem necessary. 

Mr. Madeiros, respited along 
with Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti, is 
to be electrocuted for the murder, 
in November, 1924, of a_ bank 
cashier. He was a member of a 
bandit group known as the Morelli 
gang, has claimed that this gang 
murdered the South Braintree 
(Mass.) paymaster and guard for 
whose deaths Messrs. Sacco & Van- 
zetti are sentenced to die. He has 
sworn that neither Mr. Sacco nor 
Mr. Vanzetti belonged to the Mo- 
relli gang, nor were they in any 
way involved in the South Brain- 
tree crime. Mr. Madeiros was first 
sentenced to be executed in Sep- 
tember, 1926, but his connection 
with the Sacco-Vanzetti case has 
procured him a series of respites, 
though there is no. question ulti- 
mately as to his death. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
5-5-3 or Squabble? 


“The Naval Limitations Parley* 
is developing into an Anglo-Amer- 
ican struggle for supremacy. . 


Great Britain’s attitude reveals 
her wish to remain the foremost 
naval power. . America says, 


rather hysterically, that she will 
never be content with an inferior 
Ee es 

The three tart sentences just 
quoted conveyed last week to read- 
ers of the Tokyo news organ 
Nichi Nichi Shinbun a very clear 
impression of the situation faced 


by the Japanese Delegation in 
Geneva. While the U. S. and 
Britain “struggled,” how could 


their strife be turned to good ac- 
count by Japanese Chief Delegate 
Viscount Minoru Saito? Obviously 
Admiral Viscount Saito ought to 
cast his influence on one side or 
the other—after appropriate bar- 


gaining. He chose last week the 
British side. 

Treaty at Issue. Strife arose 
because the British insisted on 


pushing their thesis that the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1922, limiting 
capital ships of the U. S., Britain 
and Japan in the famed 5-5-3 ratio, 
should be modified or at least dis- 
cussed at the present Parley. The 
U. S. Chief Delegate, Hugh Simp- 
son Gibson, resisted the British 
pressure, maintaining that the Par- 
ley had been called to extend the 
5-5-3 ratio to smaller ships, and 
not to modify it in any way. Sud- 
denly the Japanese, previously sup- 
posed to favor the U. S. position, 
switched over to support British 
Chief Delegate the Rt. Hon. Wil- 
liam Clive Bridgeman. 

Saito Keynotes. When news- 
gatherers were called into the pres- 
ence of Viscount Saito, they found 
him amid the homage and the state 
which befits a man who has recent- 
ly received the personal mandate 
of “The Son Of Heaven,” the sub- 
lime Tenno (Emperor) Hirohito of 
Japan. Moreover Admiral Saito is 
now Governor-General of Korea—a 
post of almost vice-regal dignity. 
This very rich, potent and shrewd 
old man read a statement keynot- 
ing on two vital points. 

He said that Japan does not de- 
sire to foster the 5-5-3 ratio, but 
rather considers its implications ir- 
ritating to her amour propre. “We 
had not thought,” said Viscount 
Saito smoothly, “that the ratio on 
eapital ships should necessarily be 
extended to auxiliaries.” This first 
point was in itself a polite nega- 
tion of U. S. aims at the Parley; 
but the second point squarely sup- 


*Sitting at Geneva, Switzerland, by invi- 
tation of U. S. President Coolidge. The 
U. S., Britain and Japan are represented 
by plenary delegations (Time, June 27, 
July 4). France and Italy, while not rep- 
resented, have sent observers. 








© Keystone 
ADMIRAL VISCOUNT SAITO 
Rich, potent, shrewd 


ported the British thesis, thus: 
“The British proposal for reduc- 
ing the size of capital ships and 
extending the age limit undoubted- 
ly has merit, proving that it will 
contribute in no small measure to- 
ward the diminution of naval ex- 
penditures.” 

U. S. Rebuttal. Chief Delegate 
Hugh S. Gibson was so vexed by 
this Japanese hint of support to 
the British that he retorted sharp- 
ly through the press: “The eco- 
nomic situation [suggested by Vis- 
count Saito] does not arise. It 
happens that the Washington 
Treaty expressly provides that no 
further capital ships are to be laid 
down until 1931. Therefore pre- 
mature discussion here of capital 
ships could not affect the taxpayers’ 
burden for armaments.” 

Following this exchange, the 
British were found to be more ob- 
durate than ever in wanting to dis- 
cuss revision of the Washington 
Treaty—to the disadvantage of the 
U.S. Finally Mr. Gibson was ob- 
liged to call the U. S. press to his 
aid, and succeeded in getting wide- 
ly disseminated a statement made 
at the U. S. State Department in 
behalf of U. S. Secretary of State 
Kellogg: “The United States can- 
not and will not accept anything 
short of parity with Great Britain 
in all classes of ships.” 

Bridgeman Yields. Although the 
British proposals had obviously been 
intended to break down the 5-5 
parity between Great Britain and 
the U. S., the obdurate stand of 
Messrs. Gibson and Kellogg finally 
resulted in a statement from the 
British Delegation that their posi- 
tion had been “misunderstood.” 
Chief British Delegate Bridgeman 
explained away the point of conten- 
tion as follows: “Our policy has 





been to state frankly what are the 
British requirements, but we never 
disputed the American claim for 
parity as established by the Wash- 
ington Treaty. It is true we think 
our special needs demand a higher 
number in certain types of vessels, 
but we do not deny the right of 
the United States to build up to 
an equal figure in any type of war- 
ship, if she thought necessary.” 

Hope of Progress. Although the 
Parley had been frittering along 
without definite accomplishment 
since it first assembled, the various 
committees of naval experts con- 
tinued at work last week, and 
even announced they were all 
agreed that the maximum size of 
destroyers shall be in future 1,500 
tons, flotilla leaders 1,850. This 
augured hope of progress; and 
U. S. Chief Delegate Gibson was 
moved to say that he thought the 
Parley might be able to adjourn 
as early as the first of August. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Lords Vexed 


His Majesty George V, King and 
Emperor, reputedly ordered con- 
veyed to Conservative Premier 
Stanley Baldwin last week a very 
strong though private intimation 
that His Majesty disapproved the 
Cabinet’s sensational proposal to 
“reform” the House of Lords 
(TIME, July 4). The reform would 
limit the number of peers, and 
thus, by implication, abolish the 
sovereign’s present prerogative to 
create additional peers at pleas- 
ure. Last week not only the 
King but a very large num- 
ber of the younger Conserva- 
tive M.P.’s made known their 
opposition to the proposed bill 
which would vastly increase the 
power of the House of Lords. As 
a result the Cabinet met in secret 
session, to consider how the pro- 
posal—after having existed only a 
week—might best be scrapped. 

Next morning Colonial Secre- 
tary Leopold Charles Maurice Sten- 
nett Amery announced to the 
House of Commons amid cries of 
“Hear! Hear!” that the bill will 
not be introduced in anything like 
its proposed form. Members of 
Parliament promptly dubbed it 
“dead.” 

Some scores of peers who had 
hurried down from their estates 
last week to champion the measure 
in the House of Lords were vexed 
—returned to their shires. 


Royalties 


Their Majesties gave timely no- 
tice of an excursion by all members 
of the immediate Royal Family to 
the town of Giggleswick, where the 
first total eclipse of the sun to be 
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visible in England during Their 
Majesties’ lifetime was to be cere- 
moniously observed. 

Because most Britons dearly love 
such quaint phenomena of Nature 
as eclipses, tens of thousands of 
excursionists aped the expected 
royal pilgrimage. At the last mo- 
ment threatening weather caused 
Queen Mary to remain snug at 
Buckingham Palace. The King, not 
so easily daunted, made a_ short 
excursion from London out to New- 
market. There, 170 miles fom Gig- 
gleswick, His Majesty rode out 
upon his horse at dawn and ruefully 
observed only a thin crescent of 
light in a cloudy sky at the mo- 
ment of eclipse (see p. 27). 

Edward of Wales visited a coal 
mine in Lancashire, donned miner’s 
garb, descended 400 feet, pecked at 
coal strata with a pneumatic drill, 
emerged dirty-faced. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York returned last 
week from their Australian tour 
(TIME, Jan. 17 et seq.), in the 
course of which they inaugurated 
the new Federal Capital of Austra- 
lia at Canberra (TIME, May 16), 
and circumnavigated the globe. 

Upon their arrival at Victoria 
Station, London, last week, the 
Duchess kissed Queen Mary once in 
formal salutation; but received 
from Her Majesty three warm 
kisses and an impulsive hug. 

Soon the royal party hastened to 
Buckingham Palace, where’ the 
Duchess of York ran to the cradle 
of her 14-month-old baby whom 
she had not seen for six months. 

“How well she _ looks!” cried 
Elizabeth, Duchess of York. The 
baby, Princess Elizabeth, gurgled, 
crowed. 


Prince Henry, third son of George 
V, spoke modestly enough at a 
Royal Academy banquet in London, 
saying: “Please remember that by 
profession I am a soldier, and that 
a soldier’s training does not lead 
along the high road to Art... .” 


Australian Scare 


Thousands of South Australians,* 
peacefully replete with dinner, 
tuned their radio sets idly one 
evening last week to pick up Sta- 
tion 5-CL at Adelaide. A _ little 
jazz, they thought, might assist di- 
gestion; and at worst there would 
be the weather report and a bed- 
time tale. Suddenly, as Station 





*South Australia, with a population of 
548,122, ranks fourth most populous among 
the eight states and territories which com- 
prise the Continent: New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, West- 
ern Australia, Tasmania, North Territory 
and Federal Capital Territory. Although 
the area of Austrelia (2,974,581 sq. mi.) 
is about two-thirds that of the U. S., the 
total population (5,929,288) is only slightly 
pong than that of New York City (5.873,- 


5-CL came in on loud speakers 
and head phones, the digestion of 
numerous listeners was upset by 
a shock so powerful that Adam’s 
apples bounded in male throats and 
robust women clutched at their 
hearts. 

Australia was being invaded by 
a fleet of hostile airplanes, said 





© Keystone 
PRINCE OscaR & WIFE 
Their virtue was rewarded. 
(See GERMANY) 


Station 5-CL. The planes’ had 
just been sighted, pouncing and 
swooping in from the North A 
few moments later the station told 
that the invading air navy was 
dropping poison gas bombs, flame 
throwers, and showers of poisoned 
darts. For ten minutes the vision 
of horror and destruction was con- 
jured up with more and more ter- 
rifying realism. Then Station 5-CL 
blandly announced that there was 
not one word of truth in its “pro- 
gram,” which had merely been put 
on “because of complaints that the 
usual features offered by our regu- 
lar artists have been growing 
stereotyped and dull... .” 

Those who heard this last an- 
nouncement chuckled or_ swore, 
then retired to a_ peaceful re- 


pose, Not so did hundreds who © 


had not listened to the end, but 
instead had rushed from _ their 
homes, leaped into motor cars, and 
dashed for remote wooded places 
where they could hide unnoticed. 
All night telephone girls an- 
swered frantic calls. Policemen and 
fire brigades scurried out to stop 
the rush away from cities which 





*Regions North of Australia are: British 
Siberia; and the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Islands; Japan; Korea; China; Manchuria; 
Siberia; and the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 


might be bombed. Twenty-four 
hours after the original announce- 
ment many families were still in 
hiding. ... 

Australian editors in the vicinity 
of Adelaide flayed Station 5-CL 
for this prank. Some observed, 
however, that “it may teach the 
nation a, much-needed lesson in 
preparedness.” 


GERMANY 
Virtuous Prince 

While even great and good men 
have occasionally made sport of 
Virtue, in every age, it is still 
venerated with the utmost pomp by 
a Germanic branch of that famed 
brotherhood of nobles, The Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Every knight of St. John swears 
to “protect women, the orphans, 
and the weak,” and must possess 
a name _ untouched by scandal. 
Last week, in Berlin, there was in- 
augurated as Grand Master of the 
Order of St. John a_ gentleman 
whose virtue is unsmirched, Prince 
Osear Charles Gustav-Adolf von 
Hohenzollern, 38, fifth son of one- 
time King and Emperor Wilhelm 
i. 

On July 31, 1914 (the day before 
Germany declared war on Russia) 
Prince Oscar, then a youth of 26, 
utterly disgusted the Court by 
espousing in morganatic union a 
comparative nobody: Ina Maria, 
Countess of Brassewitz. That a 
royal prince should look no higher 
was considered in the very poorest 
taste. That Prince Oscar and his 
countess should settle down in un- 
obtrusive happiness to the duty 
of rearing children (four), was 
deemed commendable but dull. 

Meanwhile. the Kaiser’s second 
son, Prince Eitel Friedrich Chris- 
tian Charles, a Major General, was 
Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John. He had taken to wife the 


.Princess Charlotte of Oldenburg, 


petite and ravishing as her famed 
ancestress Queen Louise of Prussia.* 
Ostensibly this smart and dashing 
royal couple also lived in a state of 
virtue suitable to the household of 
a Grand Master of St. John. Ac- 
tually their secrets were fashion- 
ably half concealed. They had no 
children, and, not dull, they en- 
couraged a certain very zestful 
officer of the guards Baron Frieherr 
von Plettenburg-Mehrum, Pletten- 
burg. When, in 1922, the Baron’s 
wife sued him for divorce, she 
named Princess Charlotte—who was 
reported to have said blithely on 





“Auguste Wilhelmine Amalie Luise 
(1776-1810) is chiefly famed because of 
her personal appeal to Napoleon at. his 
camp in Tilsit after the battle of Jena 
(1806). She begged him to have mercy 
upon Prussia, but was only partially suc- 
cessful in obtaining certain concessions 
which enabled the Prussian army eventus 
ally to build up its strength. 
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the witness stand: “My husband 
knew everything. I swear it with 
the greatest possible pleasure!” 

Even so, the Order of St. John 
did not depose its Grand Master 
upon such flimsy, hearsay tittle- 
tattle. At last, in 1926, Princess 
Charlotte divorced her husband, 
charging that he had caused her 
“mental anguish.” Presumably this 
violated his oath to “protect women 
- . . and weak.” A conclave of 
the Order of St. John met secretly, 
accepted the resignation of Prince 
Eitel-Friedrich as Grand Master, 
then declared him “an honorary 
Knight of St. John.” 

Only last week, eight months 
after the resignation of Prince 
Eitel-Friedrich, was the Order of 
St. John moved to invest Prince 
Oscar as Grand Master, after an 
exhaustive investigation of his pri- 


vate life. 
FRANCE 
Question of Prestige 


“Premier Raymond Poincaré and 
his Ministers are turkey-gobblers, 
the laughingstock of the universe, 
the shame of France.” 

Thus, last week, read a sentence 
in the Parisian Royalist newspaper 
L’Action Francaise. The _ writer, 
famed, impudent, irrepressible Edi- 
tor Léon Daudet was still in secret 
hiding last week (TIME, June 13 ef 
seq.) defying the French police to 
discover whither he had escaped 
from the Prison Santé. 

Observers thought the situation 
politically dangerous to the prestige 
of the Cabinet and M. Poincaré who 
recently ordered out some 3,000 po- 
lice, soldiers and firemen to overawe 
the Royalist followers of M. Daudet 
and force him to go to jail on a 
technical charge of “defamation.” 
There was talk last week of even 
hastening adjournment of the 
Chamber of Deputies for the sum- 
mer, to stop scurrilous debate upon 
the Government’s unpopular acts 
in respect to M. Daudet. 


Caillaux’s Boast 


Onetime (1911-12) Premier of 

France Joseph Caillaux was report- 
ed to have discussed last week the 
subject of alimony awards by 
French courts in somewhat boastful 
fashion with a group of U. S. law- 
-yers,, including famed Dudley Field 
Malone. 
‘ “[ give my divorced wife 10,000 
fran¢s a month [$400],” said M. 
Caillaux, “I am probably the largest 
‘alimony payer in France. Yet, con- 
Sider. What I give is but a present 
to ‘her. ‘The Court only ordered a 
fraction of that amount.” 


Is M. Caillaux, then, divorced 
‘fron?’ onetime Mlle. Henriette Rin- 
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JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
“IT am probably the largest alimony 


payer in France!” 

ouard, who, as Mme. Caillaux, shot 
and killed Editor Gaston Calmette 
of Le Figaro on March 16, 1914, be- 
cause his paper was attacking her 
husband? Naturally M. Caillaux has 
not divorced so faithful a_ wife. 
Instead, the lady to whom he re- 
ferred was his wife by an earlier 
marriage, Mme. Gueydan. She, a 
woman of the greatest selfmastery, 
has retained a position of dignity 
and honor, despite the astounding 
ups and downs of M. Caillaux who, 
for example, was convicted by the 
French Senate of “plotting against 
the security of the state abroad,” 
in 1920; yet managed to become 
Minister of Finance in 1925. 


Clemenceau Explains 


Few honors are greater, more 
feverishly sought than the privilege 
of sitting as a member of the 
French Academy. Yet M. Georges 
Eugéne Adrien Clemenceau, al- 
though elected to the Academy in 
1918, has never taken his seat. 
Why? He explained testily to a 
correspondent last week at Paris: 

“My reasons for not presenting 


myself to the Academy? They 
concern me alone. Look here. Here 
are my books, my Demosthenes, 


my garden. I have lived my life 
and I can confide to you what now 
is my one principle: one must never 
tell what one feels, knows or sees. 
That is why I am not going to 
talk under the cupola of the Acad- 
emy. That is why I shall continue 
to commune with myself in silence. 
In my day the journalists did the 
talking for the public. These days 
the public talks for the journal- 
ists.” 
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Le President Affronted 


Suppose that U. S. President 
Coolidge were a bachelor. Then 
conceive how vexed he would have 
been last week, if some irrespon- 
sible French magazine had dis- 
played a drawing which showed a 
doll-faced, frivolous-looking woman 
leaning out over a balcony and 
captioned “. . . The Wife of the 
President of the United States. .. .” 

Such was precisely the indignity 
to which M. le Président Gaston 
Doumergue of the French Republic 
was subjected by a U. S. weekly, 
the New Yorker. This sophisti- 
cated magazine surely possesses at 
least one employe who knows that 
M. Doumergue is a bachelor. Yet, 
last week, the New Yorker, pub- 
lished a full page advertisement of 
the equally sophisticated monthly 
Harper’s Bazar in which a copy of 
the Bazar was shown fluttering 
down from an airplane into the 
hands of a doll-faced, bobbed-haired 
woman on a balcony. The caption: 


THE REAL REASON FOR THE 
TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 
The wife of the President of France 
desires an advance copy of the 
July Harper’s Bazar! YOU can 


get Harper’s Bazar just 
3831/2 hours earlier—at 


any newsstand, 


That two such smart-chart pub- 
lications should have thus jointly 
trifled with the bachelorhood of 
M. Doumergue seemed, to French: 
men in the U. S., inexcusable. 


RUSSIA 


Grand Duke v. Dictator 


Dictator Josef Stalin of Soviet 
Russia released at Moscow last week 
an official statement of the Soviet 
thesis that Great Britan is the 
leader of a group of powers which 
are trying to overthrow the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

M. Stalin, a cold, stern, quiet 
man, generally garbed in a coarse 
peasant’s blouse, said: 

“We have in our possession the 
plans of a Tsaristic campaign that 
was to have been launched simul- 
taneously against Soviet Russia 
from ten or twelve different points. 

“Grand Duke Nicholas,* who was 
annointed as the Tsar of Russia a 
little over a year ago by a White 
Russian Congress that met in 
Paris, was to take the field early, 
in July, operating from Poland. 
He was to put himself at the head 
of an army of 85,000 White Rus- 
sians secretly gathered there. 

“On July 12 another White 
sian army of 35,000 was to take 
the field from Lithuania. Ru- 
mania next was to contribute an- 
other huge army. 

“We have also in our possession 


*Second cousin of the last Tsar, Nicholas 
II, and grandson of Tsar Nicholas lI. 
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a number of documents showing 
that three of the border States 
were each to contribute 50,000 men 
to the Alliance brought about by 
British secret agents. 

“In a secret circular issued by 
Grand Duke Nicholas, he assured 
his emissaries within Soviet Rus- 
sia that Britain had undertaken 
to finance the campaign. 

“We have in our possession docu- 
mentary evidence to prove beyond 
any doubt that England has been 
financing this last Tsarist move- 
ment.” 

Dictator Stalin went on to say 
that this documentary evidence 
supplied justification for the recent 
execution of some 20 “White Rus- 
sians” in Moscow (TIME, June 20). 
He concluded: The White Rus- 
sians who have been shot were 
about to lead a rebellion that would 
have cost millions of lives.” 

Nikolai Nikolaievich. The White 
Russian Congress referred to by 
Dictator Stalin presented an ap- 
peal as follows to the 71-year-old 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievich 
in Paris (Time, April 19, 1926): 
“Monseigneur: The Russian Con- 
gress, which unites all the patriots 
aspiring to the re-establishment of 
the Russian nation, acclaims in the 
person of your Imperial Highness 
the fore-ordained representative of 
the nationalist idea as well as the 
glorious supreme chief of the army 
and defender of the fatherland 
since the first days of our Cal- 
VATYs 2 « 

“Upon the issuance of your ap- 
peal all Russians without excep- 
tion will take up unhesitatingly the 
glorious task of liberating the 
fatherland. 

“May the Most High sustain 
you.” 

The aged Grand Duke, onetime 
(1914) Commander of all the 
Armies of all the Russias, made 
reply to the “White” Congress, 
thus: “I appreciate keenly the sen- 
timents expressed by the Congress 
and its affirmation that the Rus- 
sian émigrés are ready to second 
my efforts to save the fatherland. 

“Our plans must not now antici- 
pate the future destiny of Rus- 
sia. ... Our people deprived today 
of all liberties, alone have the 
right to establish the bases of their 
existence, It is they who will 
found the wealth, glory and great- 
ness of Russian power. 

“I await the speedy coming of 
the hour of the safety of our 
country.” 

Baron Wrangel. Grant that the 
“White Russians” and Grand Duke 
Nikolai want to invade Russia... . 
There*still remains a question: 
“Where: would they get the 120,- 
000 troops postulated last week by 
Dictator Stalin?” 

A partial answer would be that 
famed Tsarist Commander Peter 
Nikolaievich Wrangel, Baron Wran- 
gel claims to have a potential army 
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PRINCE BABU STIRBEY 


His name was vulgarly coupled. 


(See RuMANIA) 


numbering ‘40,000 White Knights” 
(TIME, Dec. 27), the members of 
which are banded together and 
employed in manual labor as a 
self-supporting colony in Jugo- 
slavia and pledged to fight for 
“Holy Russia.” 

Significance. The facts just 
cited make clear that an attempt 
to invade Soviet Russia might be 
set in motion at any time by the 
mere fiat of Grand Duke Nikolai. 
At 71 he still retains the majestic 
presence and shrewd acumen which 
enabled him to carry out the mas- 
terly Russian “retreat without vic- 
tory” in 1915 to new lines so well 
chosen that they held against Im- 
perial Germany for two years 
more, 

Possibly the Grand Duke and his 
followers could even muster—as 
Dictator Stalin claims—some 120,- 
000 armed “Whites” to invade Rus- 
sia, But how large is the Red 
Army which would oppose them? 
Latest figures place the Soviet 
Army peace strength at 260,000 
men, with 850,000 reservists con- 
stantly under training. Thus “Reds” 
would outnumber “Whites” by 10 


to 1. 

With this proportion in mind, ob- 
servers scanned afresh the state- 
ment of M. Stalin. Did he really 
fear an invasion by the Grand 
Duke Nikolai? A likely hypothesis 
seemed to be that Dictator Stalin 
was talking chiefly for home con- 
sumption, He and the Communist 
party cannot fail to benefit by the 
growing up among the Russian 
masses of an idea that the Com- 
munist régime alone stands as their 
defender against an “Alliance” 
headed by Great Britain. 


RUMANIA 


Back to Bratiano 


_ The course of Rumanian politics 
is an orbit, often fiery as a comet’s 
tail, yet at present circular and 
without end. Just as the earth’s 
solar year extends eternally from 
January to January, so the Ru- 
manian political cycle starts when 
M. Jon Bratiano* becomes Premier, 
and is not full rounded until he 
has resigned and then resumed that 
office. Therefore, politically sneak- 
ing, it was “January” in Rumania 
last week, for M. Bratiano had just 
resumed the Premiership once 
more. He has been absent from 
office—not from power—for some 
15 months. To sketch the events 
of those months is to trace the 
orbit, perhaps the horoscope, of 
Rumania, 


The day of Jon Bratiano begins 
when his valet awakens him at 9 
a.m., presenting a light, Parisian 
breakfast of coffee and rolls. Al- 
though punctual about this break- 
fast hour, M. Bratiano is, there- 
after, the acme of exquisite and 
sophisticated ease—of nicely timed 
delay. “I try to put off until to- 
morrow,” he has said, “the mis- 
takes which people tell me I ought 
to make today.” 

Such is M. Bratiano’s outward, 
dilettante philosophy of life and 
statecraft. The pose has deceived 
many. A man with so much leis- 
ure for all that art and culture 
have to give must be, it would 
seem, extremely lucky to continue 
strong. In a measure Jon Brat- 
iano has been lucky. He was for- 
tunate, for example, to be born the 
son of that greater Jon C. Brat- 
iano (1821-91) who freed Rumania 
from Turkey. 

Born luckily to place and power, 
Premier Jon Bratiano has held and 
builded upon both. He and his 
brother Vintila, and brother-in-law 
Prince Babu Stirbey (intimate of 
Queen Marie) control the State. 
They dominate Rumanian banking, 
oil, manufactures. Their large es- 
tates are worked by peasants in a 
manner all but feudal. Because 
they have used their power to sys- 
tematically exploit Rumania, a tide 
of public indignation periodically 
rises, and before it M. Bratiano re- 
signs the Premiership, announces 
that he has “retired,” and proceeds 
to lie in wait. 

Fourteen months ago such a tide 
of resentment was at the flood. It 
might have led King Ferdinand of 
Rumania on to better fortune for 
his dynasty, had he dared to brave 
Jon Bratiano then. Instead Ferdi- 
nand I, weak, invalided, accepted 
M. Bratiano’s resignation as Pre- 
mier without comment, and meekly 


*See front cover. 
















called one of the Bratiano hench- 
men, General Fofoza Alexander 
Averescu, to the Premiership. 
The General, ruthless, instantly 
suppressed the news organ Lupta, 
which had commented despairingly: 
“In the face of the country’s unani- 
mous expectation that it would re- 
ceive a Government which it had 
indicated unquestionably was _ its 
choice, it is answered again with 
a Government by the Bratiano 


family. May God _ protect Ru- 
mania from ... this [the King’s] 
deed.” 


Thenceforward the Rumanian 
cycle has moved smoothly—with 
General Averescu masquerading as 
a defender of the citizenry but ac- 
tually obedient to oligarchs Jon 
and Vintila Bratiano. These gen- 
tlemen resolved, recently, to re- 
sume power, sensing that popular 
resentment had guttered down. 

At once, King Ferdinand re- 
quested General Averescu to re- 
sign (TIME, June 13), an unusual 
proceeding for a constitutional mon- 
arch. The King then called to the 
Premiership Prince Babu Stirbey. 
Of him the fact should be noted 
that Opposition leaders openly and 
vulgarly couj le his name with that 
of Queen Marie (TimMg, Feb. 15, 
1926). Whether their insinuations 
be true or false, King Ferdinand 
displayed in calling Prince Stirbey 
to the Premiership an extraordinary 
humility of spirit. 


. 


The last act, the final returning 
of the cycle upon itself, came last 
fortnight, when Prince Babu Stir- 
bey dissolved Parliament, then re- 
signed and was succeeded last week 
by Jon Bratiano as Premier. 

Freshened by coffee and rolls, 
the Great Man did a swift, care- 
ful morning’s work in assembling 
a Cabinet blindly serviceable to him- 
self. The Foreign Office must, of 
course, be wholly his, so he took 
that portfolio personally. The Min- 
istry of Finance, equally vital, went 





to suave, keen Vintila Bratiano. 
Other appointments: 
Jon G. Duca............ Minister of the Interior 
M. .Argetoianu Minister of Agriculture 
eS eee Minister of Education 
Alexander Lapedatu...... Minister of Religion 
Stelian Popescu .............. Minister of Justice 
Jon Inculetz. ........ Minister of Public Health 
Nicolai Lupu  .cssc..ccescceseee Minister of Labor 
M. Aglescu ........ Minister of Communication 
M. Mosoin  ......0. Minister of Public Works 
Paul Angelescu ..sssscseeee Minister of War 
Bs SREROD ccssissntenestind Minister of Commerce 
Elections. Premier Bratiano last 


week set July 18 as the election 
day for the Chamber of Deputies, 
and July 25 for the Senate elec- 
tion. It is notorious that, in Ru- 
mania, the party which conducts an 
election always wins. For a long 
time hence Jon Brat‘ano seems 
destined to be the overiord of his 
country, the keeper of his King. 


TIME 


Foreign News—IContinued] 


TURKEY 


“The Victorious One’ 


President Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
of Turkey, national hero and one- 
time supreme commander of the 
revolutionary armies which swept 
away the Sultanate, set foot in 
Constantinople last week, for the 
first time since the Turkish Capital 
was officially moved thence to An- 
gora in 1923. 


To greet Kemal all Constantinople 
was en féte. Fifty thousand electric 
bulbs were festooned along the 
streets and from the minarets of 
Stamboul.* Even at Pera? the Diplo- 
matic Corps and foreigners general- 
ly decked their establishments, in 
honor of Kemal. He came, at last, 
steaming up the Bosporus on a 
cream white yacht, once the Sul- 
tan’s. Twelve large and forty small 
steamers followed. Turkish gun- 
boats blazed salutes. The whole 
city rang with Kemal’s nickname 
of honor: “Ghazi,” “The Victorious 
One.” 


At the Dolma Bagcheh Palace, 
President Kemal made a lengthy 
proclamation. Excerpt: 

“Turkey will continue to advance 
along the path of social and politi- 
cal development, guided by the 
light of science and civilization. I 
proclaim this sacred purpose from 
the palace which formerly belonged 
to the ‘Shadow of God’ on earth 
[The Sultan], but is now the prop- 
erty of the Turkish nation, which 
is not a shadow, but a solid fact.” 


CHINA 


Bingham’s Report 


The land of China is so troubled 
and war-torn that only one promi- 
nent Occidental is known to have 
traveled there extensively within 
the present year. This gentle- 
man is U. S. Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham of Connecticut. He completed 
last week a tour which his influ- 
ence and his wealth have enabled 
him to push far into the interior. 
Moreover, Mr. Bingham has visited 
and talked with all the prin- 
cipal Chinese leaders at the 
three chief seats of Chinese gov- 
ernment: Peking, Nanking, Han- 
kow. When the Senator emerged 
at Shanghai last week his mind 
held a panoramic picture of China 
in which each element was the prize 
of costly, hard-sought research. 

How competent is Hiram Bing- 
ham to form a true mental picture 
in this way? He is Republican 
to the core; intensely and practi- 





*Turkish quarter. 
7Foreign quarter. 
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cally pious; rich because of the 
wealth of a small, frail wife who 
has borne him seven sons; and 
learned with the knowledge of an 
explorer in Peru and of a onetime 
(1909-24) professor at Yale Uni- 
versity. He is human enough to 
set above his mantle framed let- 
ters from various “celebrities.” Of 
recent years he has made a sound, 
tenacious success in politics. His 
voice, his jaw and his eyes are 
hard—not' particularly pleasant. 
Therefore, it would have been easy 
last week for him to make at 
Shanghai a statement calling for 
“strong measures” by the U. S. in 
China. Instead Mr. Bingham ex- 
pressed so utterly the opposite view 
that his words had double weight. 
He said: 


“I am convinced that the Chinese 
revolution is a fact and armed in- 
tervention is utterly impossible as 
a means of solving either the 
powers’ problem or China’s. China’s 
mind has been definitely convinced 
that its ills are due to the for- 
eigners and it will be impossible to 
eradicate them as long as the pres- 
ent treaty position exists. 


“We must recognize that the old 
days are past and no force can re- 
store them, hence the sooner we 
admit this the better for the United 
States.... 

“We should send commissioners 
to all of China’s governments as 
soon as possible to open negotia- 
tions for new treaties, making 
them on the best terms we can, 
for the longer we wait the poorer 
the terms are likely to be. 


“T cannot attempt to foretell 
China’s future, but certain facts 
are evident at this time: 1) The’ 
revolution’s deep-rooted permanent 
effects, are changing the political 
and social characteristics of the 
people; 2) There will probably 
be several governments in China 
for a long time, as size and com- 
plexities impede rapid unification; 
3) It is of no advantage for for- 
eigners to attempt to impede the 
revolution or to interfere with the 
normal development of any one of 
the various governments by not 
recognizing it or recognizing only 
its opponents; 4) Nanking, pos- 
sessing the wealthy background of 
Shanghai, seems momentarily the 
most stable of the independent gov- 
ernments. It actually controls more 
territory and engenders’ greater 
confidence among the _ substantial 
elements of the Chinese people; 
5)The Chinese are unable to con- 
trol mobs and the rougher ele- 
ments; hence protection on our 
part is still necessary and prob- 
ably will continue to be necessary. 


“This does not mean that I 
favor armed intervention, which I 
am thoroughly convinced is most im- 
practical, but I believe that we 
must leave our warships and ma- 
rines in China for a long time.” 
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TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Prophets 


We stand 

For the glad hand. 

That's the spirit of our crew. 
Grotto 

Has a motto, 

We will see our good pals through. 
You'll find 

We’re the right kind, 

Mystic Prophets tried and true. 
Pride swells, 

Fellowship tells, 

What the Grotto means to you. 


When Masons with dignity or a 
sense of humor heard the above, of- 
ficial “Grand Monarch March” of 
the Mystic Order of Veiled Prophets 


_of the Enchanted Realm, bellowed 


through the streets of Cleveland 
last week by a throng of hilarious 
grocers, salesmen, lawyers, drug- 
gists, dentists, they groaned help- 
lessly. 


The worst of it was that the 
Mystic Order, etc., is quite as Ma- 
sonic an organization as any other.* 
Only Masons may join it. True, it 
is not an official order. It was or- 
ganized 38 years ago by some 
hearty Masonic playboys of Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., as “a relaxation from 
the exhausting impressive rituals” 
of Masonry proper. Its members 
come only from the Blue Lodge 
(first three degrees) of Masons 
and unlike the “Shrine” (sidelong 
organization of high-degree Ma- 
sons) the lowly “Grotto,” as the 
Mystic Order is called, has no 
serious purpose.} 

Yet the Grotto’s frolicsome pur- 
pose is taken very seriously by 
some Prophets. George Jerome 
Brenner, handsome _ stock-&-bond 
man of Saginaw, Mich., who was 
last week elected Grand Monarch, 
speaks with solemnity of the Grot- 
to’s duty to “spread the doctrine 
of smiles.” Mystical, he thinks that 
“making men happy makes men in 
every walk of life better.” The out- 
going Grand Monarch, Judge Fred- 
erick P. Walther of Cleveland, said: 
“We are seriously engaged in the 
serious business of trying to make 
men happy .. . justified our exist- 
ence . .. world better because we 
have lived.” 

The Grotto technique of smile- 
spreading is to select a large city 
annually, have it hung with bunting 
(mostly Persian orange and light 
blue), take out a license for collect- 
ive horse-play and for a solid sum- 
mer week herd thousands of Pro- 
phets from all over the U. S. and 
Canada to the city and tell them to 
“have fun.” Since 1889, “joiners” 
to the number of 160,000 have be- 
come Prophets. Providing them with 


*“Other sideshows of Masonry: The Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon, The Order of Rameses. 

+The “Shrine” supports charitable insti- 
tutions. The “Grotto” last week voted, as 
it has before, against undertaking support 
of a tuberculosis sanitarium with room for 
25 patients in Arizona. 








GRAND MONARCH BRENNER 
He stands for the glad hand. 


fun has become a portentous task. 


But the Prophets regard high- 
degree Masons as “too serious.” 
Last week in Cleveland, some 20,- 
000 Prophets—and perhaps 2,000 
“Daughters of Mokanna” (wives of 
the Prophets, members of local 
“Caldrons’”) in “semi-formal sport 
wear”—had fun. The pseudo-Islamic 
nomenclature of their various Grot- 
toes was a cause for mirth in itself 
—the Al Sirats of Cleveland, host 
Grotto; the Ganjas of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; the Azabs of Fall River, 
Mass.; the Murgas of Galesburg, 
Ill.; the Azizes of New Britain, 
Conn.; the Kadjars of Marion, Ohio, 
where President Harding, Elk and 
Mason, lived. 

Other Grottoes are called Ali 
Baba, Kamram, Islam, Zemzem, 
Omar, Gul Reazee, Kolah, Shodad, 
Kaa-Rhen-Vahn, Rhami Ghar, Hin- 
doo Koosh—meaningzless, perhaps, 
but a vast relief from real names 
like Smith, Jones, Dunkle, Schmaltz, 
Babbitt. 

They wore fezzes and bloomers, 
fezzes and kilts, fezzes and shirt- 
sleeves, sport collars, B. V. D.’s. 
They perspired, marched, beat drums, 
pranced, shouted, backslapped. 
Only one in 25 was a_ college 
man with class reunions to attend. 
The rest, graduates of the famed 
“school of experience,” worked off 
the same sort of exuberance which 
men who consider themselves vastly 
superior (to Prophets) may be seen 
expressing with like determination 
at institutions of higher learning in 
June. 

They slipped ice down pretty girls 
backs and ogled them. They pulled 
tin. cans along rosined strings be- 
hind fat old ladies and grinned at 
them. They bestrode taxi radiators, 
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waved whiskey bottles, assisted 
traffic cops, spit out of hotel win- 
dows, and threw water, pillows, 


. bottles, shoes, mattresses, They ran 


around in bathing suits, danced in 
hotel lobbies, stuck people with 
pins, shocked them with batteries. 
They wrapped “snakes” around 
girls’ necks, tore up_ telephone 
books, yelled from sedans, made 
faces at one another. They dressed 
up a pretty high school girl as 
Queen, borrowed a Rolls-Royce for 
her to ride in and had a Mardi 
Gras. They sat on curbs, hydrants, 
running boards and “chewed the 
fat.” They had initiations and made 
neophytes “ride the goat” (secret 
rite). 

Those with wives had to go bus 
riding and arguments were had 
about whether Cleveland was a 
“swell city’ and whether’ the 
weather was more humid than last 
year at St. Louis. 

One wife complained of a hotel: 
“It hasn’t got enough mez’nine.” 
A panting heavyweight said: “If 
only my dogs would hold out—” 
and took off his tan ground-grip- 
pers, padded along the sidewalk in 
his white socks. .,.. 

But the Prophets all knew what 
they wanted. They had prophetic 
fun. Next year, they voted, they 
will cavort in Richmond, Va. 


Spider 


At Bangor, Me., one Erasmus 
Snow (200 lbs.) sat on the stomach 
of one William A. Smith (110 lbs.). 
Mr. Smith had stated publicly that 
Mr. Snow was the “kind of a man 
who would bait a hook for trout 
with caterpillars.” 

“Open your face!” commanded 
Mr. Snow. (With pudgy fingers he 
forced Mr. Smith to open wide his 
mouth.) 

“You,” said Mr. Snow, poking a 
small crawly object onto Mr. 
Smith’s tongue, “are the kind of a 
man who SWALLOWS SPIDERS!” 


Bystanders, horrified, rescued Mr. 
Smith, but not until too late. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








International C. of C. 


When members of the Interna- 


tional Chamber of Commerce 
started for their fourth annual 
congress in Stockholm last week, 


there were grand hopes that that 
organization of practical financiers 
and businessmen would make defi- 
nite moves towards smoothing out 
the international exchange of com- 
modities, of breaking down or at 
least lowering national tariff walls. 

The recent World Economic Con- 
ference in Geneva had _ recom- 
mended such _ tariff reductions 
(TIME, May 16, et seqg.). But that 
conference had had a political as- 
pect. Members of it had been hog- 
tied with national aspirations, with 
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unneighborly exasperations.... 


In Stockholm, Sir Alan Garrett 
Anderson, acting president of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce congress, made an eloquent 
appeal for tariff reductions: “We 
generally speak as if someone be- 
sides ourselves were responsible 
for trade barriers, but frankly, 
must we not admit that we man- 
ufacturers and producers of goods 
sold in all countries, we and the 
men and women of our employ; are 
the real force behind the trade bar- 
riers? We producers have labored 
to protect ourselves, our products 
and our wage standards, and trade 
barriers are the methods we chose. 
Alas for the futility of human 
hopes and even interests as we 
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suppose them to be! ... As hap- 
pens to the ship which is too heav- 
ily freighted with even the best 
cargo, our argosy capsized. We 
all know now that we can have 
too much of a good thing; that 
without foreign trade the nation’s 
trade, aye, even the nation’s life, 
languishes.” 


Cried Professor Gustav 
Swedish economist, with as much 
emotion: “What is wanted is a 
general understanding of what is 


Cassel, 


fair in the way of international 
protection. Say, for instance, we 
allow 20% or 25% ad _ valorem 


tariffs for the protection of living 
and wage standards. Surely all 
will agree that tariffs of 50% and 
100% are not only unfair to world 
interests, but are uneconomic. If 
it costs more than 25% more to 
manufacture an article at home 
than abroad, give up making the 
article and let others make it.” 


And the congress resolved: “The 
congress wishes most particularly to 
affirm the emphatic adhesion of 
the business world to the Geneva 
Conference regarding those tariff 
walls and policies which are un- 
duly hampering trade directly or 
indirectly. It especially associates 
itself with the statement: ‘The 
Conference declared that the time 
had come to put an end to an in- 
crease in tariffs and to move in 
the opposite direction.’ ” 

The International Chamber of 
Commerce financiers and business- 
men at Stockholm had generalized 
as adroitly as did the politicians 
in Geneva. 

But the Stockholm show was 
grand. Flags flew from poles on 
the Norrbro, the bridge which leads 
to- the Swedish Houses of Parlia- 
ment. One of the cleanest and 
most sanitary cities of the world 
was greeting its foreign visitors.* 

In the Concert Hall where the 
convention proceedings opened, the 
great organ played for 20 minutes. 
Then Axel F. Wallenberg, onetime 
Minister to the U. S. from Sweden, 
spoke (in English): “I have some- 
thing to say to the representatives 
of the United States.... Allow 
me to say a few words as a Swede. 
In the name of my countrymen I 
thank you and all the citizens of 
the wonderful country on the other 
side of the water most heartily for 
the nice, kind reception you gave 
our Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess last year [TIME, June 7, 
1926]. Sweden will never forget 
that.” 

Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of 


*U. S. delegates were initiated without 
ceremony, at their hotels, into one of the 
most famed and entirely innocent of 
Swedish customs. Upon ringing for a 
bath, they were led down the corridor by 
&@ woman exactly resembling in age, at- 
tractiveness and dress the ordinary U. S. 
“scrub-woman.” Unsuspecting, many U. S. 
delegates entered the bathroom, closed the 
door, disrobed and got into the tub. The 
Swedish bathwoman, having retired during 
this interval, suddenly re-entered without 
warning, soaped and scrubbed the delegate 
in question, then applied a towel as large 
as a sheet, patting vigorously until dry. 

Since the bathwomen speak no English 
and are usually, large, muscular, and de- 
termined to earn their rightful tip, most 
of them dealt with bashful delegates in the 
manner of a large policeman upholding the 
majesty of law and custom. 
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“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” .,7 
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HE most convincing thing in the world about Old Briar 
Tobacco is the whole-hearted praise of the smoker himself. It’s just 
plain common sense that pipe smokers are turning to the best tobacco 
they can get. A pipeful of Old Briar costs so little, they are en- 
titled to it!. 

Light up your pipe full of Old Briar. Draw in the mpe fragrance 
of this wonderful tobacco. Enjoy its full, pleasant aroma— its extra 
smoothness— its comfort. Smoke it awhile. Notice how mild and cool 
it is— how completely satisfying! Now, you know why a world of 
pipe smokers are welcoming Old Briar—the ladies, too, enjoy its 
fragrance. 

It has taken years of scientific knowledge in the art of mellowing 
and blending, and generations of tobacco culture, to produce Old Briar. 
Step by step Old Briar has been developed—step by step perfected. 


And, every day, thousands of pipe smokers are proving for them- 
selves that Old Briar is the best pipe smoke they ever had. 


CAN YOU IMAGINE 


this surging theatre throng 
along Broadway all agreeing 
on one star as the greatest? Of 


course not! Yet this throng is 


but a fraction of vast multi- 
tudes of smokers who are wel- 
coming and praising one pipe 





IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 
HAVE OLD BRIAR 


Tear out this coupon and mail to: 
United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va.,U.S.A. 


SPECIAL OFFER: it costs so little to smoke a pipeful 
of the best Tobacco ever made, you are entitled to enjoy it. 
We will mail you the regular OLD BRIAR 50c Humidor 
Box on receipt of this coupon with your name and address. 
In addition, we will send you a 25c pocket package of OLD 
BRIAR—extra—if you send us your dealer’s name. Send no 
money, but pay the Pc: * + an only 50c when he delivers the 


tobacco. T. 7-11-27 
Pc hacnccteceneWideskdenaceneuasue 





I cs cccandagebbadésetsawenesucdesedes 


Ce Oe BURR nc. nc cccccnsecdccceccvoseasnesess 


I IR i n.6 ci cctcteussecctowedtinss 


« If you prefer—send stamps, money order or check with coupon. 
Tear out the coupon now, while it’s handy. : 
PPPPTTTTTITrrrrirriiiitiii 


A world of pipe smokers have learned for themselves 
that a pipeful of OLD BRIAR costs only a fraction of 
a cent more than a pipeful of ordinary tobacco. Of all 
the — man enjoys, pipe smoking costs about 
the least. 


TO DEALERS: Old Briar is sold in Pocket packages at 25c,and Humidor boxes at ice $2.00 and $2.00. If your jobber has not supplied you, 


write us and we will send you a supply by prepaid Parcel Post at regular Dealers’ prices, Every 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 


and package of Old Briar has our unlimited guarantee. 













Sweden and his wife, who were in 
the Stockholm Concert Hall _lis- 
tened with obvious pleasure. King 
Gustaf, also there, applauded vig- 
orously. 


International Bankers 


Chiefs of the national banks of 
England, France and Germany 
debarked at Manhattan last week 
for their regular summer con- 
ference and discussion of world 
economics with their good friend, 
Benjamin Strong, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. All had been in the U. S. 
before, but severally. All had met 
before, but in Europe, where here- 
tofore Governor Strong has spent 
his summers visiting with them. 
These comrades in finance, these 
truly international bankers, were: 

Charles Rist, Deputy Governor of 
the Banque de France (Emile 
Moreau is Governor), a_ close- 
mouthed man, who was of the four 
least known to U. S. newsgather- 
ers. Few realized that he had been 
professor of law in the Faculté de 
Droit de Paris; that he was an 
intimate of Premier Raymond Poin- 
earé of France; that he was an 
intimate of onetime (1917 & 1925) 
French Premiers Paul Painlevé and 
(1924-25 & 1926) Edouard Herriot, 
with whom in 1921 he helped or- 
ganize the now moribund Ligue de 
la Republique to fight Alexandre 
Millerand’s Bloc National and 
establish a policy of democratic 





Take it with you—this habit 
of healthful eating. Then 
you'll enjoy your stay at 
home and abroad, for good 
wholesome eating makes for 
rich and healthful living— 
anywhere. The crisp deli- 
ciousness of whole wheat 
so perfectly prepared for 
any meal combine to make 
it easy to buy everywhere, 
and easy then to serve, to 


SHR! 
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eat, and best of all, digest. — 








HJALMAR SCHACHT 
Stern, ruthless 


post-War reconstruction. M. Rist 
has been Deputy Governor of the 
Banque de France for only the 
past year. He is one of Europe’s 
most profound economists. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of 
the German Reichsbank, with a 
mind as clear-thinking as a calcu- 
lating machine, is one of the con- 
structive geniuses of post-War 
Germany. Born in 1877 he was a 
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For breakfast it’s specially good with berries and milk, but every meal 
is a Shredded Wheat possibility to discriminating eaters, 








THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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partner in the Darmstadter-und- 
National bank until 1923, worked 
with the Reich Currency Commis- 
sion that set up the present gold 
mark standard in Germany, co- 
operated with the (Charles Gates) 
Dawes Committee on German 
reparations. He has been presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank since 1924. 
He is a stern man to deal with, 
imperturbable and ruthless in car- 
rying out a fiscal program. Only 
seven weeks ago, when German 
speculators were running wild, he 
passed out instructions that loans 
to Berlin stock market operators 
be instantly reduced by one-fourth. 
There was panic on the Berlin 
Bourse (TIME, May 23). 


Montagu Collet Norman, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, is 
most picturesque of the four. 
Reared in that fin-de-siécle British 
atmosphere that supplied Margot, 
Viscountess Oxford & Asquith with 
long, pendent earrings, Oscar 
O’Flahertie Wills Wilde with a 
sunflower boutonniére and Winston 
S. Churchill with a paunch, Mon- 
tagu Collet Norman affects a soft 
felt hat, bow necktie and a superb- 
ly pugnacious goatee. Like his 
contemporaneous. compatriots his 
wit is keen, his thinking sharp, his 
knowledge authoritative. Born in 
1871, he has been Governor of 
the Bank of England since 1920. 

Benjamin Strong, Governor of 
the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, is farther from the U. S. 
Government than his three banker 
visitors are from their govern- 
ments. Their banks are the fiscal 
agents for England, France and 
Germany. In the U. S._ the 
Treasury Department is the Gov- 
ernment’s money agent. In many 
cases and for many reasons it dele- 
gates its authority as agent to 
Federal Reserve banks, but those 
Federal Reserve banks are second- 
ary, as it were, sub-agents of the 
Government. None the less Gov- 
ernor Strong as head of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank wields 
financial authority fully comparable 
to that swung by the Messrs. Nor- 
man, Rist and Schacht, for it is to 
Manhattan banks that foreign 
banks turn for credit, and over 
Manhattan banks hovers Governor 
Strong’s influence. Governor 
Strong, born in 1872, has been in 
his office since 1914, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was _insti- 
tuted. He is a sick man, and it 
was for that reason that his visi- 
tors came to him in a body, so 
that he would not be obliged to 
exert his little strength to go to 
them, as had been his past habit. 

The matters that these four in- 
ternational bankers will discuss 
were, of course, unknown to news- 
gatherers last week. Because the 
four are exceedingly busy men the 
presumption was that they had a 
fixed program for discussion. That 
was not necessarily the case. They 
are, as heads of most potent banks, 
interested in the current situation 
of world business and _ finance. 
Knowing the routes of commerce is 
of no less importance to them than 
is the neighborhood route to the 
morning’s milkman, And the best 
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“Standard” has made of the lavatory a thing of 
beauty—endowed it with the distinctiveness of a period 
dressing table. The difficulties, seemingly insurmount- 
able, of modeling and firing designs as large as these 
in one piece of vitreous china, have been overcome 
by the master potters of “Standard”. 

They are drawn from the kiln with lines straight and 
true and all the gracefulness of perfect symmetry. The 
bow] of the “Templeton,” here illustrated, is large— 
nineteen inches long and twelve 
wide; the spacious top is thirty. 6¢ 
six by twenty inches. Tapered legs 
of clearest crystal with ornamental 
metal tops. 


© The Beginning of a New Period 


in Lavatory Design 





“Standard” metal smiths have wrought the fittings 
in designs as original as the lavatories. So that the dis- 
tinctive motif may be carried out in other bathroom 
fixtures, fittings for them are available in the same de- 
signs. This is beauty that transcends artisanship; that 
brings to the bathroom its long deserved note of indi- 
viduality. Two models, che “Pemberton” and the 
“Templeton,” are being exhibited at Standard” 
showrooms in principal cities. They are exclusive designs 

with the trademark “Standard” 
fired in them. Booklet, with color 


, bad 
tan ar illustrations, will be mailed on 
request. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. - Pittsburgh 








way to learn, they have wisely de- 
cided, is viva voce, by friendly cori- 
versations. 


‘ ‘ 7 


International Advertisers 


Advertising men and their wom- 
en folks went to Denver, last week, 
for the 23rd annual convention of 
the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. A British delegation, led 
by President Lorne C. Robson of 
Newcastle-upon-Thyne Advertising 
Club, appeared dressed as dervishes 
and dizzy from whirling in the 
train baggage-car to the noise of 
a portable phonograph. 

Welcome. “Welcomed to Denver 
by whooping cowboys firing six- 
puns in salvos, by knife-wielding 
‘Injuns,’ by rough and tumble cops, 
clanging police patrols and scream- 
ing fire wagons, not to mention 
dang a cowgirls in fo’ 
ee hats an white riding 
reeches, the delegates to Denver’s 
most important 1927 convention 
were all nerves at 9:30 o’clock at 
the Broadway Theatre, when C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the whole 
shebang, brought his gavel down 
with a resounding wallop. And 
then, while startled lady delegates 
mumbled prayers and the more 
timid male admen thought about 
their life insurance, President 


ANALYZE 
Your Investments Pertodically 


ees vigilance is the price of safety. 
As applied to your investments, no mat- 
ter how large or small your list, this means 
a careful analysis at least every six months. 
It is one of the chief functions of our Invest- 
ment Department to aid our clients in this 
important task, and we do it gladly on request. 


Representatives at any of our offices will 
assist you—in person or by mail—if you 
will submit a list of your holdings to them. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 
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truck; one Miss Betty Blunk 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 








© Keystone 
GOVERNOR STRONG 
. . « knows the route. 


Woodbridge began to speak. .. .” 

Such was the Denver Post’s de- 
scription of the hearty welcome 
that Denver gave the advertising 
people. One Miss Ora Williams of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., tumbled off a = 
a 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
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her body scorched by blank cart- 
ridge fire; bathing girls put on a 
“battle”; the American Legion 
Drum & Bugle Corps played “mu- 
sie’; hired Indians played as 
natives; a hotel thief took $400 
from Tom Nokis, president of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, while he slept; a_pick- 
pocket took $210 from D. Edward 
Gibbs, program director of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association, 
while he was awake. ‘Howdy’* 
was the greeting, “Yippee” 
“Yowee” were countersigns all the 
week, 
Officers. Because C. King Wood- 
bridge of Detroit, during two terms 
as president of the International 
Advertising Association, had cor- 
rected the organization’s finances 
from a deficit of more than $30,000 
to a cash balance of $10,354.71 and 
had spent only $94,627.94 last year, 
the association elected him presi- 
dent for a third term, over the 
strong contest that Charles C. 
Younggreen of Milwaukee pretend- 
ed to give him. Detroit will be the 
association’s next meeting place. 
Re-elected with President Wood- 
bridge were Secretary Rowe Stew- 
art and Treasurer Francis Hinckley 
Sisson, both of Manhattan. Mr. 
Sisson, a onetime newspaperman, 
is potent as vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. and director of 
the Guaranty Co. of ‘Manhattan. 


SPORT 


At Wimbledon 


The interest of Spaniards in mat- 
ters of. sport follows the King. 
Therefore, last week, the presence 
of King Alfonso at Wimbledon was 
almost equivalent to a royal cheer- 
ing section fr the great Spanish 
net star Sefiorita Lilli de Alvarez. 
His Majesty did not cheer, but he 
watched, animated. She, warmly 
beautiful, vivacious, and compelling- 
ly feminine, came up, last week, in 
the Women’s singles finals against 
Miss Helen Wills. The contrast was 
between darting flames and scin- 
tillating ice. Serious, studious, book- 














writing, sketch-drawing Helen 
Wills seemed, in her stiff, skele- 
tonized cap merely efficient. Seiio- 


rita de Alvarez came out onto the 
court in a brilliant red sweater and 
turban, took off the _ sweater, 
changed the scarlet turban to one 
of bottle green. If she won the 
match the world would have an- 
other Suzanne Lenglen, tempestu- 
ous, temperamental, a little spoiled, 
quite regal. 

They played the first set without 


either young woman ever coming 
within 20 feet of the net. Miss 
Wills, smashing like clockwork, 


won 6-2. She seemed to have re- 
gained and even surpassed the mag- 
‘nificent speed and rallying power 
which she possessed before her op- 
eration for appendicitis. 

During the second set Seforita 
de Alvarez suddenly switched from 

*Colloquial abbreviation for “How do 


you do?” Equivalent to Masonic Grotto- 
men’s “Hey, Prophet’ (see p. 19). 
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back-court play to a furious storm-’ 


ing of the net which had about it 
the flavor of a battle cry: “For 
King and Country!” Soon Miss 
Wills had lost the third game, the 
fourth, the sixth, the seventh. Seii- 
orita de Alvarez led by one game 
and fairly scintillated pleasure. 
Throughout she had shown the 
full gamut of emotion whenever a 





N. E. A. 
SENORITA LILLI DE ALVAREZ 
“Queens first!” she said. 


point went for or against her. 
Europeans in the gallery warmed 
to approval of her frank spon- 
taneity. Anglo-Saxons beamed 
pridefully upon the correct, emo- 
tionless, orthodox sportswomanship 
of Miss Wills. 

Putting her strokes like pistol 
shots, Miss Wills took the eighth 
game, the ninth, the tenth. Then she 
was women’s singles champion at 
Wimbledon—and, by popular con- 
sent, women’s singles champion of 
the world. Not since Miss May Sut- 
ton (now Mrs. Bundy) won at Wim- 
bledon, 20 years ago, has a U. S. 
woman worn this supreme tennis 
crown. 

As Miss Wills and Sejfiorita de 
Alvarez walked off the court, the 
new champion chanced to be a step 
behind at the gate. Senorita Lilli 
de Alvarez smiled in_ friendly 
fashion, stepped aside, and gestured 
for Miss Wills to pass. “Queens 
first!” she said. 


Tilden’s Loss. Famed William 
T. Tilden II, said after the Wills- 
de Alvarez match: “The last set 
was the greatest ever played be- 
tween two women.” 

Three days before, Mr. Tilden had 
watched Henri Cochet (France) de- 
feat Francis Hunter (U. S.) in the 
men’s singles by 3-6, 3-6, 6-2, 6-2, 
6-3. “Precious few in the tennis 
world,” said Tilden, “could have 
beaten Cochet today. ... It was a 
glorious defeat for Frank.” 

Two days later Cochet defeated 
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E quip yourself 
with this Practical 
information 


On Market Street, San Francisco; 
LaSalle Street, Chicago; on Thread- 
needle in London, or even Place de la 
Bourse, Paris . . . far away from Wall 
Street ... the captains of big business 
rely upon The Wall Street Journal for 
indispensable information. 


But, in number, these leaders in busi- 
ness comprise a minority of those 
who profit by The Wall Street Journal. 
On the *‘Main Streets’’ of towns and 
cities . . . where security markets are 
least important . . . successful business 
men are daily gaining new ideas... 
reaching a clearer understanding of 
better business practice and invest- 
ment principles. These are the larger 
group of The Wall Street Journal 
readers. 


The Wall Street Journal is a practical 
business newspaper. No matter what 
your business or profession, itcan help 
you toemploy good judgment in your 
affairs . . . to establish respect for 
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business SUCCESS 






your opinions among important men. 


It will not bring you theoretical, 
technical discussions. It will inform 
you of all the vital happenings bear- 
ing on your interests, on all business, 
and on securities as well. It will keep 
you posted, daily, with plainly writ- 
ten, thoroughly reliable, complete 
and expertly interpreted news of money- 
making importance. 


The largest and highest-paid staff 
of business writers in the world are 
employed in creating The Wall Street 
Journal. It has by far the largest 
circulation of any business and finan- 
cial daily in the United States. 


If you are progressive, forward-look- 
ing and bent upon success, you can- 
not help but profit from reading The 
Wall Street Journal. Send a check to- 
day for a specially priced trial sub- 
scription. It should pay you big 
dividends! Use the coupon. 





Tue Watt Street JoURNAL 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL BLDG., 
44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Enter my subscription for four months. I ene 
close $5 for this special, trial subscription. 








Tilden in the semi-finals, 2-6, 4-6, 
7-5, 6-4, 6-3. Said Mr. Tilden: “Age, 
I think it is. I used to win this 
sort of match myself. But are we 
downhearted ?- No.” 

Tilden is 34. 


Next day, Cochet took the cham- 
pionship by defeating his country- 
man, Jean Borotra, 4-6, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 
7-5. 


College Golf 


Last week, Watts Gunn of Geor- 
gia Tech, playmate of Robert Tyre 
Jones Jr., went four times around 
the Garden City (L. I.) Golf Club 
course in a total of 302 strokes. 
Had he been alive to do this in 
1902, he would have won the U. S. 
Open Championship by five strokes.* 
But, at 22, his reward was the 





*Runner-up would have been Lawrence 
Auchterlonie who, as it was, won with 
307 strokes. 


qualifying medal of the national 

intercollegiate golf tournament. 
Consistently but not brilliantly, 

Golfer Gunn battered his way to 


the finals where he found the 
ether favorite, Roland Mackenzie 
of Brown University, his good 


friend, with nerves set for a 36- 
hole struggle. 

Beginning at the fifth hole of 
their first round, Golfer Gunn went 
stark, staring golf-mad, made six 
birdies, used only nine putts on 
seven consecutive holes—putts vary- 
ing between 35 and 12 feet—sunk 
with a borrowed putter. His score 
for the first 18 holes was 69, break- 
ing the course record by two 
strokes. After that it was only 
a matter of time before Mr. Gunn 
won match and championship, 10 
up, 9 to go. 

Another figure in the tournament 
was John D. Ames, blond son of 
Knowlton L. (“Snake”) Ames 
(sinuous Princeton quarterback of 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
When you upset your coffee on your hostess’ 
best tablecloth ... be nonchalant... light a 
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the strenuous ’90s), who lost to 
Watts Gunn in the second round 
but was elected president of the 
Intercollegiate Golf Association, 


College Tennis 


The intercollegiate tennis singles 
matches at the Merion Cricket Club 
in Haverford, Pa., last week, were 
not up to snuff, but the champion- 
ship went to the Southwest for the 
first time in the 42 years’ history of 
the tournament.* Wilmer Allison, 22, 
of the University of Texas, ran 
Ben Gorchakoff of Occidental Col- 
lege (Los Angeles) off the court 
in 39 minutes in the finals. Score: 
6-1, 6-1, 6-1. 

John Van Ryn of Princeton, who 
gave Champion Allison a little 
trouble in the singles’ semi-finals, 
captured the doubles’ title with the 
less spectacular aid of his team- 
mate, Kenneth Appel. 


At Poughkeepsie 


For more than two decades, Co- 
lumbia University has had varsity 
crews that have just missed being 
good. The 1927 season seemed, at 
the beginning, no exception. With 
an all-sophomore crew, which had 
been magnificent in 1926 as fresh- 
men, Columbia’s hopes were 
thwarted on the Housatonic River 
in May by Yale. Then Columbia 
tried a shake-up, put a couple of 
upperclassmen in the boat, trailed 
the Navy and Princeton in the 
combined Stewards’ and Childs’ Cup 
regatta at Philadelphia a few 
weeks later. 


Water sharps picked Columbia 
to finish behind the Navy, Wash- 
ington and California at Pough- 
keepsie last week; but sharps have 
been wrong so many times this 
season that duller men have taken 
to flipping coins before betting. 

Columbia took the lead at the 
start at Poughkeepsie, but was 
soon passed by California. Just 
before the three-mile (three-quar- 
ters) mark, Stroke Eric Lambert 
raised the beat in the Columbia 
boat, killed California in a mighty 
struggle. Then along came the 
giants from Washington, thrash- 
ing down the turgid current al- 
mightily. But the youngsters from 
Columbia, averaging 19 years in 
age, had something left—an unbe- 
lievable spurt that Washington 
failed to catch by three-quarters 
of a boat-length. It was Colum- 
bia’s first victory in the intercol- 
legiate four-mile regatta since 
1914. The winning time, 20 min., 
57 sec., was slower than had been 


made at Poughkeepsie since the 
original race in 1895. 
Washington, California, Navy, 





*Recent winners: 


1926 Edward G. Chandler, University of 
California. 

1925 Edward G. Chandler, University of 
California. 

1924 Wallace Scott, University of Wash- 

ington, Seattle. 
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Cornell, Syracuse, 
finished in the order named. 


Royal Henley 


Eight schoolboys from Kent, 
Conn. (TIME, Feb. 28), beginning 
their invasion of England, were 
pitted against eight veterans of 
the Thames Rowing Club, in the 
first heat of the Grand Challenge 
Cup Race of the Royal Henley Re- 
gatta on the Thames last week. It 
was a magnificent duel. Kent had 
the weight advantage and youth. 
The Thames Club had years of 
experience. Stroke for stroke, the 
two shells raced over three-quarters 
of the course. Then Kent nosed 
ahead. Jack Beresford quickly 
raised the stroke in the Thames 
Club boat. By a quarter of a 
length, the Thames Club won that 
race; later, by wider margins, it 
captured the Grand Challenge Cup. 

Not down-hearted, the Kent boys 
prepared for invitation battles with 
Eton and Radley. 


SCIENCE 











Eclipse 

For the 56th time in 100 years 
and the 17th time since 1900, the 
moon’s course last week intersected 
the imaginary line between the 
earth and the sun at a point close 
enough to the earth, so that the 
sun was blotted from the sight of 
earth-dwellers. The moon’s shadow, 
an oval patch of twilight some 40 
miles wide, fell first on the At- 
lantic Ocean southwest of Ireland, 
sweeping across Liverpool and 
Hartlepool to the North Sea, across 
Scandinavia and Siberia, disap- 
pearing over the Aleutian Islands 
off Alaska. 

A few moments before—as the 
moon’s age is reckoned—such an 
event would have caused cower- 
ing, ululations and doomsday 
prophecies among mankind. But last 
week, instead of scurrying into 
caves or cellars, mankind made 
merry and flocked to the totality 
belt for observation, lay and sci- 
entific. In the British Isles there 
were eclipse houseparties and a 
national holiday. Scandinavians, 
accustomed to staying up late at 
this season of the midnight sun, 
redoubled their nocturnal festivi- 
ties to view a sight that will not 
again be seen by most of Europe 
until 1961, by England until 1999. 

Clouds and fog thwarted ob- 
servers in many places, but not in 
Giggleswick, England (pop. 950), 
whither gathered 70,000 and Sir 
Frank Dyson, Astronomer Royal. 
Shortly before the time that the 
eclipse was due—which scientists 
miscalculated by three seconds— 
the clouds over Giggleswick parted, 
making way for the heavenly two- 
ring circus. For 23 seconds, the 
sun was totally obscured by the 





*Hitting a log early in the race, punctur- 
ing oy shell, Pennsylvania did well to finish 
at all. 


Pennsylvania* © 





The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AMERICANS are the great- 
est travelers in the world. 
They have knit the coun- 
try together by steel rails and 
made it the largest and most 
prosperous business community 
the world has ever seen. Busi- 
ness, friendship and _ political 
solidarity are maintained by 
personal touch, by travel and 
the telephone. 

Wherever the business man 
goes in this country, be it thirty 
miles or three thousand, he is 
still within earshot of his office, 
his family and his friends. He 
can get them and they can get 
him, and for the longest call in 
the United States the day rate 
is only $12 and the night rate 
is only $8. 


black dise of the moon. When the 
sun is in this condition, its pearl- 





white corona is visible, with vivid 
scarlet flames streaming from it. 
The corona was once thought to 
be only reflected sunlight, but mod- 
ern observers know it has gaseous 
structure; contains an unknown ele- 
ment which gives a green ray in 
the spectroscope. This element is 
called: “coronium” for convenience. 
Said Astronomer-Royal Dyson: 
“IT believe science was well served 
today and I am looking forward 
to the eclipse in Siam in 1929.” 


Grimy Manchester _ reported: 
TIME, July 11, 1927 


For the Bell Telephone 
System is an idea in 
force nationally. All the 
instruments are designed in the 
largest industrial laboratory in 
the world and made in the same 
factories to the one standard of 
fitness. All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and operators 
are trained tothesame ideal and 
aim; stated by President Walter 
S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for the 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors or delays, and enabling 
at all times anyone anywhere 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 





“The sun was eclipsed here as 
usual.” 

At Stockholm, Sweden, the view 
was good. But at Fagernis, Nor- 
way, thick clouds made useless the 
efforts of Dr. Samuel A. Mitchell 
of Leander-McCormick Observatory 
(University of Virginia), head of 
a large U. S. expedition. 

In Germany, cameras clicked at 
the cause of a greyish-green hue 
covering the landscape, recorded 
huge spots on the portion of the 
sun remaining visible from that 
angle. 
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UNIVERSAL CAMERA 
for making 


BETTER 
PICTURES 


& 


af tei Soe it is necessary to 
be sure of results the GRAFLEX 
camera is first choice of pictorialists, 
newspaper photographers, explorers, 
big game hunters. 

You, too, can enjoy this confidence 
in results to be realized, and you can 
make better pictures with aGRAFLEX, 
the universal camera. 


You See the Image 
in the Ground Glass 


right side up! 


This is very important for the 
picture about to be snapped is shown 
naturally just as the eye views it. Only 
the GRAFLEX has this exclusive 
feature which insures correct focus. 

Grafiex is supplied with special shutter in- 
suring e ure of the whole area, and with 
Eastman Kodak Anastigmat lenses. 

There are GRAFLEX — a in pe 
range of picture sizes, using plates, pack an 
roll Kodak film. TO-DAY 1 Write for inter- 
esting NEW Graflex book. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX 


Corporation 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Folmer Graflex Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of 


New GRAFLEX 
BOOK 
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Christian Endeavor 


In Cleveland hotels last week, 
porters gathered up empty whiskey 
bottles, maids cleaned cigar stubs 
out of bathtubs, policemen went 
home to rest. The Prophets of the 


Grotto had left (see MISCELLANY, 
p. 19), 


and there were coming 





ROBERTA SEMPLE 


She put them in a mood of 
sanctity. 


(See DAUGHTER) 


the Christian Endeavor young peo- 
ple, whose 31st international con- 
vention was immediately following 
that of the Prophets. 

The Christian Endeavor move- 


ment among young people is com- 


paratively recent. The late Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, who died last 
May, founded it Feb. 2, 1881, at 


his Williston Congregational Church 
in Portland, Me. Members were 
obliged to pledge themselves to at- 
tend weekly prayer meetings of 
their local society. So sound was 
Dr. Clark’s idea that 80 evangeli- 
cal religious denominations have 
sponsored the movement. It has 
societies in 60 different countries; 
has more than 3,500,000 members. 
Of these members 20,000 went to 
Cleveland last week.* 

When they descended from their 
trains in the grimy, shack-like 
Union Depot they found one W. H. 
French, pullman conductor of South 
Euclid, Ohio, singing to them a 
song he had composed. It went: 
“Welcome to you, welcome to you; 


Christian Endeavor, welcome _ to 
you!” The visitors were glad. 
In the convention sessions no 


matters of strong controversy came 
up. Christian Endeavor is_ too 
well organized for that. Young 
people join the societies because 
they sincerely believe in its simple 
principles. Two important matters 
‘°The Epworth League, founded in 1889, 
for Methodist young people, has similar 
aims. Its motto is “Look Up, Lift Up’; 
its membership is 2,000,000. 
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the delegates decided on—one of 
rote, one of note. They re-elected 
as president Dr. Daniel Alfred 
Poling, pastor of Marble Collegiate 
Church, Manhattan; and _ they 
changed the name of their organ- 
ization from “United Society of 
Christian Endeavor” to “Interna- 
tional Society of Christian En- 
deavor.” Union in their work they 
knew that they had accomplished. 
Henceforth they wished to empha- 
size its international aspect, influ- 
ence. 


Daughter 


In Hammond, Ind., one day last 
week and again in Chicago, a 16- 
year-old girl tried out as a _ pro- 
fessional evangelist. She was 
Roberta Star Semple, daughter of 
Aimee Kennedy Semple McPher- 
son, prosperous Baptist evangelist 
of Los Angeles. Roberta was be- 
ginning her career at a younger 
age than did her mother. But she 
had her mother to help her. 

Mrs. McPherson, born near In- 
gersoll, Ontario, in 1890, ran away 
from home in 1907 (at 17) to ac- 
company one Robert Semple, evan- 
gelist. They barnstormed the tab- 
ernacles of Canada, China, Aus- 
tralia. The man died in 1911—a 
month before Roberta Star Semple 
was born. The widow pet-named 
her baby “Star of the East.” 

The mother has had a hard time 
of life. She married again, one 
Harold McPherson, San Francisco 


grocer, by whom she has a son, 


Those who have driven the 22-foot 
all mahogany Chris-Craft ‘*Cadet”’ 
enthusiastically acclaim the respon- 
siveness, the brilliant performance 
and the smartness of these handsome 
runabouts., No other 35 mile an hour 


boat is offered at the amazing value 
represented in the “‘Cadet”’. 


Write for our catalog or for a 
demonstration of this model. 


National Sales Office 
393 Seventh Ave. New York City 


Chris Smith & Sons 
Boat Co. discr: 


seed Michigan 
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Rolf McPherson, 
man; fended for herself. In 1918 
she set up as an evangelist in Los 
Angeles preaching what she called 
the “Four Square Gospel” and pre- 
suming to cure maladies by divine 
healing. She prospered; owns 
property worth approximately $1,- 
000,000; is now coaching’ her 
daughter in the profession. 


Roberta Star Semple is tall; 
has a soft voice and a clear laugh. 
She does not know men. Aimee 
Semple McPherson has been care- 
ful to keep men out of her daugh- 
ter’s ken. The girl, however, does 
know people. On the platform of 
the Chicago Coliseum, which Mrs. 
McPherson hired at $1,000 a day 
to tell about her notorious kidnap- 
ing of a year ago (TIME, June 7, 
1926), the daughter last week fol- 
lowed her mother. She held her 
audience’s attention, put them in 
a mood of sanctity, but she took 
no money from them. Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson did that, after her own 
sermon. Latcr, the two, with a 
dramatic troupe from their Angelus 
Temple in Los Angeles, set out to 
work towards Manhattan where 
they would arrive for the fall and 
winter evangelistic season. 


Son 

Manhattan fiewspapers, like sum- 
mer-silly urchins, threw Pastor 
John Roach Straton of Calvary 
Baptist Church and his son Warren 
Badenock Straton, 19, into the lake 
of metropolitan publicity last week. 
Their excuse for the “hazing” was 
Son Warren’ Badenock’s _ recent 
epileptiform “baptism by fire of the 
Holy Spirit” and Father John 
Roach’s quarrel with five of his 
deacons a fortnight ago (TIME, 
July 4). The newspapers were “fol- 
lowing up” these “stories.” It was 
incumbent upon the Stratons to 
swim or sink. 

Father John Roach had learned 
to breast publicity long ago in 
the lesser ponds of his early pas- 
torates—in Chicago, Baltimore and 
Norfolk. He had no coach other 
than his own intuition and his ex- 
perience. The sons of the pastor, 
however, have had his stout hands 
under their chests as they began 
paddling into public attention. 
Hillyer Hawthorne Straton, eldest 
of the sons and now pastor of the 
New Berean Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia, had his father’s help 
in getting ordained in spite of Bap- 
tist opposition (TIME, Aug. 2). 
Last week, “followed up” by Man- 
hattan newspapers, Warren Baden- 
ock Straton also had his father to 
imitate. 

The New York Evening Post 
sent one Kenneth Campbell, re- 
porter, to interview the Stratons 
last week. He was meticulously 
observant and took obvious pleasure 
in relating how he found Pastor 
Straton in bed late in the afternoon, 
“elad in an old-fashioned night 
shirt. . . . From a gas jet at the 
head of the bed hung Dr. Straton’s 
black waistcoat, from which dan- 


gled the medal he won in a college 
oratorical contest many years ago. 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


OW the whole world 
talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takestheir opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 





a. 
What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 














The medal swung back and forth emitted sorrowful clucks. The 
to the rhythm of the fundamental- pastor’s noseglasses slipped from 
ist leader’s vehemence. His usually his nose and he fumbled for them 


sonorous voice sounded less im- |’ among the covers, retrieved them 

pressive from his bed than it sounds and put them in place. His eyes 

from Calvary pulpit.” narrowed with anger as he looked 
Mrs. Straton, “an _ attractive at the picture.” 

brunet woman” who speaks with a The illustration, a composite, 


decided Southern accent (she comes falsified photograph of the type 
from Atlanta), sat in a rocking- which Bernarr Macfadden’s hire- 


chair by the bedroom window darn- | ling’s paste together, showed War- 


ing black stockings. ren Badenock kneeling in a cathe- 

Pastor Straton’s bed was covered dral-like room. His hands were 

with newspapers, disarrayed. War- clasped unctuously, and on his face 

ren Badenock Straton sat at the was an arch and radiant expression. 

foot of the bed reading the news- Above him, with right hand up- 

papers. raised, stood his father, austere, 
sanctimonious. 


In Reporter Kenneth Campbell’s ‘ 4 
pocket Pastor Straton noted a copy Cried Pastor Straton: “It [the 
of Bernarr Macfadden’s tabloid | Picture] is an — rll me 
Graphic, and asked to see it. The | those people forty they ever dl 
reporter described: “The family such a thing! 
gathered around the bed to inspect Mrs. Straton read the _ accom- 
it. At the first glance Dr. Straton panying Graphic article, written by 
sat bolt upright and Mrs. Straton one Robert Campbell (no relation 
who was holding the newspaper of the Post’s Kenneth Campbell), 
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History of every 

business is found in 

its filing cabinets. If you re- 
cognize the value of past rec- 
ords in charting the future you 
will not neglect your files. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are firm, durable, expansible con- 
tainers specially designed to hold 
thirty or three hundred letters as eff- 
ciently as ordinary folders hold three. 
They always stand upright in the fil- 
ing cabinet with their index tabs in 
plain view; the chance of misfiling, or 
lost papers is practically eliminated. 
Bushnell “‘Vertex”’ File Pockets will 
keep your letters and papers safely, 
orderly and ready for instant refer- 
. ence. 


You probably have a number of 
overloaded folders in your files 
that lack these advantages. 


If you use vertical files, the cou- 
pon below will bring you a sample 
‘““Vertex’”’ Pocket which we urge 
you to try in the place of one of 
those crowded folders. There is 
no obligation on your part. 


aa Ut aes 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX”’ 
File Pocket, as described in July 11th, Time. 
Name of Firm 
Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 








To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















N. E. A. 


Son & FATHER 
It was incumbent upon the Stratons 


to sink or swim. 


which quoted Warren Badenock 
Straton as saying of his Pente- 
costal baptism of the _ spirit: 
“Father told me that when I fell 
over full length on the floor that 
I began to sing in a strange voice. 
I have no recollection of that. But 
I do remember all that I saw.... 
God was not revealed to me in the 
physical form of man. It was 
a more spiritual form, a _ loving 
voice that came from a holy light 
of such dazzling brightness that it 
overwhelmed me... .” 


All this Mrs. Straton read. Then 
she commented: “It makes Warren 
look like an idiot. He is far from 
that. He is one of the smartest 
and best balanced boys in the 
world. He is a fine sculptor too. 
Why, one of his teachers said he 
would be a second Michelangelo.”* 

The afternoon’s interview became 
wearying to Pastor Straton. The 
Post’s reporter, ever meticulous, 
wrote: “He sat up in bed and 
reached for his clothes. ‘You'll 
have to excuse me now,’ he said. 
‘We have an appointment. Ceme, 
dear [to Mrs. Straton], we'll have 
to hurry.’” 





*Warren Badenock Straton has made a 
bust of his father (now in Calvary Bap- 
tist Church). In his home, on the mantel- 
piece over the green-iiled fireplace, is the 
head, modeled in plaster, of his girl 
friend. She has pretty eyes, a gay smile. 
Warren Badenock Straton won a _ medal 
for sculpturing from Cooper Union last 
year. 
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African Methodist Union 


Out from the windows of Avery 
Mission Methodist Episcopal church 
in the north side of Pittsburgh 
last week clattered sounds of 
shouting, crying, handclapping. 
A joint commission of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church had _ recommended 
that the two churches fuse their 
organizations and their properties 
and call the combination the 
United Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They would be united “under a 
name that will be universal in 
meaning and not confine us to any 
race or country.” Members of 
both denominations were _ glad. 
Efforts of 30 years were coming to 
fruition. 

The fusion of the two African 
Methodist churches, which will take 
about five years to consummate, 
will bring under one organization 
approximately 1,500,000 members, 
10,000 individual churches and 
property worth $36,000,000 in the 
U. S., Canada, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Mexico and West Indies. 





MILESTONES 








Reported Engaged. Alexander 
Pollock _Moore, onetime (1923-25) 
U. S. Ambassador to Spain, widow- 
er of famed Lillian Russell; to 
Mrs. Dorothy Benjamin Caruso 
Ingram, widow of Enrico Caruso 
(famed tenor), onetime wife of 
Captain G, A. Ingram. 


. 


Reported Engaged. Countess 
Millicent Rogers Salm, divorced 
wife of Count Ludwig Salm von 
Hoogstraeten, to one Arturo Per- 
alta Ramos, Argentinian. 


Married. Miss Charlotte Delight 
Vanderlip, daughter of Frank Ar- 
thur Vanderlip, onetime (1901-09), 
president of National City Bank, 
Manhattan; to one Norton Conway, 
at Scarboro-on-Hudson. 


Married. Renee Adoree, famed 
cinemactress (The Big Parade), to 
one Sherman Gill, Los Angeles 
businessman; in Hollywood. 


. . 7 


Married. Miss Grace Vander- 
bilt, 27, daughter of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Cornelius Vanderbilt; to Henry 
Gassaway Davis III, 25, grandson 
of late Senator Henry Gassaway 
Davis, onetime (1904) Democratic 
candidate for Vice President; fol- 
lowing an elopement in Manhat- 
tan. Brigadier General & Mrs. 
Vanderbilt in 1896 were married 
under like circumstances, were for- 
given by Mr. Vanderbilt’s father 
only after an estrangment of sev- 
eral years; last week, vexed, they 
refused to endorse their daughter’s : 
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A NAME THAT EXPLAINS ITSELF 


‘Diversified Interests, Unified Control 


Cities Service is an organization whosé name 
suggests its original function. It serves entire 
cities with electricity and gas for illumination, 
cooking and industrial uses. It distributes 
Cities Service petroleum products in 2600 
communities. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
electric and gas appliances are supplied each 
year through the merchandising departments 
of Cities Service companies. 


TheCitiesService symbol is known everywhere 
as a mark of high quality and dependability. 
In brief, Cities Service serves not merely cities, 
large and small, but spreads to little 
towns and country-sides. At every 
filling station carrying the trade-mark Rr 
of the Cities Service Oil Marketing SS 
Division, you will find oil and gasolene 
of tested quality. You will meet with 
the sort of courtesy made possible by 
intimate and friendly contact. 


So 


Back of Cities Service products stands 


Concerts by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra are broadcast Fridays at 7 p. m. Eastern Standard Time (8 p.m. Eastern Daylight 
“3 Saving Time) and 6 p.m. Central Standard Time (7 p.m. Central Daylight Saving Time) through the following stations: WEAF, 
WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WGY, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WLIB, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


otice 


ONCE - ALWAYS 


This trade-mark is the 
official emblem of the Oil 
Marketing Division and 
appears on all its service 
stations and equipment. 


a $650,000,000 organization which includes 
more than 100 public utility and petroleum 
subsidiaries operating in 32 states and many 
foreign countries. It produces over 12,000,000 
barrels of oil yearly, has its own pipe-lines, 
tank cars and fleet of tank ships to transport 
it, its own refineries to refine it, and its own 
distributing stations to market the finished 
product. In its public utility division it sells 
yearly over 73,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
natural and manufactured gas, 1,300,000,000 
kilowatts of electricity and more than 
$16,000,000 worth of utility 
appliances. 
>>-—$ $$ _——_—_—_—————_« 
oe : 

th Send for a copy of “Serving a Nation,” an 
illustrated booklet describing the growth 
and activities of the Cities Service organiza- 
tion and its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company. It will be sent free upon request 
addressed to Cities Service Company, 60 
Wall Street, New York City, 


Je 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Diversified Interests 
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Unified Control 


















Necessary 
Public Service 


RNISHING water to com- 
munities is one of the most 
important public services. 
Neither prosperity nor advers- 
ity greatly affect the demand for 
water. It is a business thor- 
oughly regulated and control- 
led,assuring areasonable rate of 
return on fair property values. 








































Aspecial listof Water Com- 
pany bonds yielding from 5.25 
to 6 per cent will be sent 
upon request. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 


Name 





Address 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO. INC. 


170 W.M -nroe St. 42 Cedar Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Boston 
Minneapolis 
Portland 


Something Your Best! 
Friend Will Tell You 


Theclean,swift, 
modern way of 
shaving is with 
Barbasol. . . No 
_brush. No rub- 
in. No after- 
smart. Use Bar- 
basol— 3 times 
—according to 
directions. 





San Francisco St. Louis 
Grand Rapids 


Seattle 


Albany 
Milwaukee 


New Orleans 


**Mister, you’re 
next !”’ 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 





The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ienclose10c. Please send trial tube. 
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action. Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., 
famed journalist, brother of Mrs. 
Davis, explained she was not upset 
by her family’s attitude, said: 
“She expected they would behave 
this way.” 


Sued for Divorce. Lucien Mura- 
tore, 49, onetime actor with Réjane 
and Bernhardt, more _ recently 
famed as tenor of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association; by Lina 
Cavalieri Chanler Muratore, 53, 
opera singer, in Paris. In 1912 she 
divorced Robert Winthrop Chanler, 
grandson of John Jacob Astor; he 
was supposed to have given her a 
large part of -his fortune, which 
brought from his brother, John 
Armstrong Chanler, who had 
changed his name to Chaloner due 
to a difference with his family over 
his sanity, a now famed telegram: 
“Who’s looney now?” In 1914 she 
married Lucien Muratore; in the 
same year both came to the U. S. 
to sing with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association, left in 1922 
after a clash with Mary Garden. 
Since then they have’ both lived in 
Paris where Mrs. Muratore main- 
tains a beauty parlor. 


Divorced. William H. Vander- 
bilt, young son of the late Alfred 


Gwynne Vanderbilt; by Emily 
O’Neill Davies Vanderbilt; in 
Paris. 


Divorced. Agnes Ayres  Reachi, 
famed cinemactress, from S. Man- 
uel Reachi; in Los Angeles. She 
charged desertion. 


Divorced. William Mills Dawes, 
nephew of Vice President Charles 


Gates Dawes and son of Rufus 
Dawes; by Mrs. Nancy Keenan 
Dawes, in Chicago. She charged 
desertion. 


Died. John Dempsey, 38, brother 
of onetime heavyweight champion 
William Harrison (“Jack”) Demp- 
sey; in Schenectady. In poor 
health, temporarily insane, he 
shot and killed his wife Edna 
Dempsey, 21, then himself. 


Died. Howard Frederic Whit- 
ney, 52, banker, onetime president 
of United States Golf Association; 
of heart disease in Glen Cove, L. I. 


Died. General Pedro Nel Ospino, 
onetime (1922-26) President of 
Colombia, onetime Minister to the 
U. S.; son of Dr. Mariano Ospino, 
also onetime (1857-59) President of 
Colombia. 


Died. Ralph Van Vechten, 65, 
banker, brother of Carl Van Vech- 
ten, famed author (The Blind Bow- 
Boy, The Tattooed Countess, Nig- 
ger Heaven); in Chicago. 
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Died. Lieutenant Colonel Her. 
man J. Koehler, 68; in Manhattan. 
For 39 years he was Master of the 
Sword at West Point. He orig- 
inated the present Army physical 
training system. 


Died. Charles Winslow Gates, 
71, onetime (1915-17) Governor of 
Vermont; near Montpelier, Vt. 


Died. Mrs. Emma Ward Buck- 
nell, 75, widow of William Buck- 
nell, founder of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburgh, Pa.; in her camp 
on Upper Saranac Lake, ; 


Died. Henry Clay Pierce, 78, 
famed oil financier, rival and bitter 
opponent of John Davison Rocke- 
feller; of heart disease, in Man- 
hattan. 


Like Life Insurance 
They Mature 
At Death 


Our 5%% Guaranteed National 
First Mortgage Certificates ma- 
ture upon the death of the holder. 
Normally, they mature in 10 years 
but are callable in 3 years, to be paid 
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Vandals 


When wealthy city people move 
to the country for the summer, 
their homes, though usually closed, 
do not remain untenanted. The 
furniture may be clothed in white 
muslin dust suits; only the win- 
dow-buzzing of imprisoned flies may 
break the silence of the shaded 
rooms; but in the vacant dwellings 
a host of people and personages 
continue their existence without re- 
gard to season—smiling the same 
smiles, making the same gestures, 
staring perennially in fixed direc- 
tions. 

To bring such a host of perma- 
nent residents to Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan, has cost millions of 
dollars. There the “objects of art” 
in paint, marble, bronze, tapestry, 
are mostly by world-famed masters. 
Their owners go off summering 
comforted by thought of the heavy 
insurance policies, faithful watch- 
men, alert elevator attendants pro- 
vided to protect the expensive stay- 
behinds, 

Last week an interior decorator 
went to the Fifth Avenue triplex 
apartment of C. Bai Lihme, re- 
tired Danish-American zine man. 
He was commissioned to remove 
some 16th Century Flemish tapes- 
tries which Mr. Lihme was lend- 
ing for exhibition. But, being a 
first class decorator, he knew he 
would see even finer things than 
tapestries at Mr. Lihme’s. He knew 
that in the Lihme drawing-room 
was the $50,000 “Portrait of an 
Old Man” which Peter Paul Rubens 
painted some 300 years ago, a 
patrician subject whose disdain- 
ful brow, thin smile and scornfully 
intelligent eye must have been a 
relief to the painter after his usual 
run of exuberantly plump females 
and amorous burlies. On the west 
wall of the same room would be 
a large canvas by Rubens’ sensi- 
tive pupil, Anthony van _ Dyck, 
showing the Marchesa Lommelini, 
a 17th Century Genoese beauty, and 
her two infants, piously gowned, 
posed beside a statuette of Christ. 

The Rubens came to Fifth Av- 
enue via the salons of princes 
and potentates. The Van Dyck, 
worth perhaps $200,000, was one 
of a set of eight that were, until 
1906, the pride of the Palazzo 
Cattaneo (Genoa) for three cen- 
turies. 

The decorator made known his 
errand at the Lihme apartment 
building to a suavely superior in- 
dividual in grey livery, John Healy, 
stalwart doorman; and was for- 
mally admitted. He ascended to 
the Lihme floor, entered the apart- 
ment, halted, gazed awestruck. 
Gulping with astonishment he called 
back the elevator man, who sum- 
moned blue arms of the law, who 
brought detectives and newsgath- 
erers in their train. Soon the Lihme 
apartment—once imposing, now dis- 
maying—was filled with a buzz of 
talk, excited, threatening, incredu- 
lous, ominous, With the aid of 








stalwart Doorman Healy whose 
front changed from polite surprise 
to bitter penitence, the time was 
shifted back several days, the scene 
remaining the same.... 

Doorman John Healy comes to 
work Sunday morning bringing a 
partly finished bottle of whiskey. 
He greets his colleague, George 
Tiernan, nightman, with the sug- 
gestion that they “kill the quart” 
before Mr. Tiernan goes home. 
They are bosom friends and two 
hours pass pleasantly while they 
rehash what has been their favor- 
ite conversational topic since the 
Lihmes left town, namely, the 
stinginess of “The Old Swede’s” 
(Mr. Lihme’s) tips and the indis- 
putable right, the incontrovertible 
necessity of two fine Irish elevator 
men to get an increase in pay. 

Hadn’t the apartment company 
promised them? Couldn’t the com- 
pany afford it? Didn’t they deserve 
it? Sure and they did, said Messrs. 
Healy and Tiernan. They called 
John Dacey, another elevator man 





in the building, to come,~have*a 
drink and agree with them. 

Mr. Dacey came but the whiskey 
was about gone. Let them all go 
up to the Lihme apartment then, 
suggested Mr. Healy. Perhaps they 
could find a bite to eat and settle 
the matter as became three Irish 
gentlemen. 

The Lihme pantry yielded cakes. 
The Lihme icebox yielded a clove- 
fretted sugar ham—and bottles 
marked “Frontenac Export Ale.” 
Mr. Healy and friends disposed 
themselves on antique gilt chairs in 
the Lihme dining-room and gnawed 
the ham without benefit of cutlery. 
When ale had washed down ham, 
one of them flung the ham bone 
through the glass panel of the 
pantry door. The bone lodged amid 
the china on a pantry shelf and 
Mr. Healy, feeling exceedingly 
“good,” started jumping up and 
down in the dining-room, swinging 
his arms, shouting drunkenly. 

What Mr. Healy said about Mr. 
Lihme & family during the next 
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hour or so was not complimentary, 
and now, in his leaping stage, his 
eye was caught by the Lihme 
chandelier, a massy affair of 
wrought metal and crystals. 


A fine chandelier! thought Mr. 
Healy, and said so. A _ darlin’ 
chandelier! Springing, he seized 
a loop of it in his hairy hand and 
swung himself into the air. Crys- 
tals fell in a tinkling shower. Mr. 
Healy roared with joy. The fix- 
ture groaned, plaster crumbled— 
down went Mr. Healy with the 
chandelier atop him. Messrs. Tier- 


nan and Dacey rocked in woozy 
mirth. 
Mr. Healy arose, furious. No 


chandelier could fall on him and 
not be punished. Not on your— 
ugh—life! He kicked the tangled 
mass, fetched a poker and beat it, 
smashed it, ¢rashed it, until his 
comrades fell into the spirit of the 
thing and started flinging other 
things about the room—glasses, 
salvers, cruets, chairs, ale bottles. 


They got a long knife and the 
fire tongs. Taking the empty ale 
bottles with them, they lurched out 
to the foyer, overturning tables as 
they went, bashing at lamps and 
pictures, slashing at hangings. Be- 
fore two pastels of blonde young 
ladies—Mrs. Olga Griscom and the 


Princess Anita Lobkowicz, Mr. 
Lihme’s daughters—they swayed, 
squinting. They swung _ their 


weapons, ruined the faces, lurched 
on to greater havoc, Mr. Healy 
pausing only to exercise his muscle 
further, on another chandelier. 


In the drawing-room, Mr. Healy 


began to throw things and the 
others joined him. The _ bottles 
were their favorite ammunition, 


but when the last pint had crashed 
into “The Old Man’s” (by Rubens) 
forehead, its dregs and fragments 
joining the unholy litter on the 
rug, they picked up vases, jars, 
book-ends, ash trays. They caved 
in the forehead of the youngest 
Lommelini (by Van Dyck), raked 
the mother’s face with chair legs, 
sent a_ bottle-neck through the 
Lommelini daughter’s cheek. One 
of them yanked open the vitals of 
a $17,000 built-in parlor organ; 
twisted the pipes, knocked off 
stops, walked on the keys, stamped, 
scuffed, dug with heels. 

Long before their fun was over, 
Mr. Healy & friends had made Mr. 
Lihme’s apartment of art look, 
as a blue-coat said, “like it had 
had a snootful.” The damage was 
estimated at $300,000. Mr. Lihme 
had insurance against theft, fire, 
weather, eé al.—but not against 
drunken lackeys. 


In court, under $25,000 bail, the 
sobered vandals tried to retract 
their first confessions and pleaded 
not guilty. But they shifted un- 
easily before the gaze of 200 
masked detectives who had _ been 
assembled to scrutinize them. Mr. 
Tiernan was recognized as a sus- 
pect in prior burglaries. 


Mr. Lihme, staring moodily 
through his octagonal spectacles, 
exhibited more sadness than ran- 
cor. Other wealthy city dwellers 
with homes full of valuable works 
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of art eyed their own underlings 
askance, wondered whether to. in-, 
crease their insurance, store their 
treasures or give higher wages, 
fatter tips. 


Palimpsest 


“Soon after we moved here, I took 
off the dirty old wall paper from 
the kitchen—several layers of it— 
and found, underneath, pictures of 
all sorts of birds. Some of the birds 
I recognized and some I had never 
seen. They were right pretty. 


“About two years ago I got tired 
of them and so I got a can of good 
lead paint ... and put a nice coat 
of paint all over the walls. 

“A little later I got tired of the 
paint and put on green wall paper. 
Those birds have flown away for 
good, I guess.” 


Thus James McGrath, railroad 
worker, occupant of rooms in a 
house on the upper end of Manhat- 
tan Island. Experts in the restora- 
tion of paintings ruefully agreed 
that “those birds have flown away 
for good.” Ruefully, because the 
house where James McGrath lived 
used to be known as “Minniesland” 
and the land around it as Audubon 
Park. In “Minniesland” lived John 
James Audubon (1780-1851), famed 
wanderer of the trackless American 
wilderness, hirsute ornithologist 
and painter extraordinary of wild 
life. Beyond a doubt the palimpsest 
laid bare by Mr. McGrath on his 
kitchen walls was the work, casual 
or studied, of John James Audubon, 
who used the present McGrath part 
of “Minniesland” as a studio after 
he came to fame. 


Prints of some of Audubon’s bird 
engravings now command many 
thousands of dollars. Audubon mu- 
rals would have been a priceless 
haul for a natural history or art 
museum; may yet be if art sal- 
vagers have sufficient ingenuity. 





MUSIC 





Opera Comique, Inc. 


Last year the French Opera 
Comique visited the U. S. and 
proved, for one thing, that light 
opera cannot support itself in Man- 
hattan without special assistance. 

One of the patrons of the French 
Opera Comique last season was 
Paul E. Poitras (brierwood import- 
er). To him occurred the idea of 
building an apartment-hotel with 
1,000 rooms, enough to yield an in- 
come for the support of light opera 
to be staged in the same building. 
The money for the enterprise must 
be raised among music patrons. 
While Mr. Poitras is in France, the 
work of incorporating and financing 
is handled in part by Erik Huneker, 
son of the late James Gibbons 
Huneker, famed music critic of the 
Sun, T*mes, World. To James Gib- 
bons Huneker is attributed the re- 
mark “Nothing succeeds like insin- 
cerity.” His influence. is seen in 
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the writing of such critics as — 


George Jean Nathan who love to em- 
ploy dynamite prose for blowing up 
anything at all just to see how it 
looks in little bits. “Steeplejack” 
Huneker, as he was known, liked to 
exasperate the uplifters of the late 
Victorian era by his disgraceful be- 
havior. Many a stein of beer he 
quaffed in scandalous company. 
Many an adventure he enjoyed be- 
cause no proper person would. 
Slyly he defended the social stand- 
ing of young ladies with bodies 
like “white satin stoves.” He ex- 
ulted in his holy war on behalf of 
Chopin. He inspired the admira- 
tion, even the imitation, of the re- 
ligiously individualistic H. L. 
Mencken. 

Erik Huneker (now in his 30’s) 
is of quieter disposition. He -has 
been connected with the musical 
world mainly through publicity de- 
partments, at one time working for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
No berserk lion, he will neverthe- 
less have ample opportunity to 
struggle with a big task. It is the 
purpose of Opera Comique, Inc., so 
named in files of proposed corpora- 
tions in Albany, to raise $6,800,000 
by the sale of preferred and com- 
mon stock. Special charter sub- 
seribers who take $4,000 worth of 
preferred will receive in perpetuity 
two seats to weekly performances. 
Charter subscribers who _ take 
$2,000 worth of stock will receive 
one seat in perpetuity. An option 
has already been taken on a site 
near Broadway in the 50’s. When, 
in about two years, construction 
gets under way, it is hoped that this 
neighborhood will then be the heart 
of the theatre district. 


‘Grumble, Tablet 


Southern notables assembled last 
week at Fletcher, N. C., to sing a 
song and unveil a tablet to the 
song’s author, Daniel Decatur Em- 
mett, who, though he never took 
his stand or lived or died south of 
the Mason & Dixon line,* never- 
theless composed both the words 
and music of “Dixie.” Son of Ohio 
and buried there, Composer Em- 
mett is the adopted son of all 
“Dixieland.” Yet the scene last 
week in the cemetery of Calvary 
Episcopal Church at Fletcher 
(“outdoor Westminster Abbey of 
the South”) was the first of their 
kind; the tablet, Composer Em- 
mett’s first in the South. 

Composer Emmett never re- 
garded “Dixie” as his ablest crea- 
tion. He personally liked better 
his now-forgotten “Old Dan 
Tucker.” Emmett, runaway son of 
a blacksmith, sang and banjoed in 
the country’s earliest traveling 


*The boundary (Lat. 39° 43’ 26.3” N.) 
between Maryland and Pennsylvania. It 
was surveyed in 1763-67 by Charles Mason 
wd Jeremiah Dixon who were sent over 
from England to settle the dispute between 
the Baltimore and Penn families following 
Charles Il’s grant to William Penn. When 
slavery became a U. S. issue, the Line was 
thought of as extending west via the Ohio 
River and the upper boundary of Missouri, 
separating free from slave states, North 
from South. 





Soon 





minstrel quartets, barnstorming 
from hall to hall with striped cal- 
ico shirts, ruffled sleeves, flaring 
collars. One Saturday night, on 
tour, his minstrel leader asked him 
to compose a new “walk around” 
(stage march) for use the next 
day. Emmett frowned at the hurry 
order, went to his hotel, rummaged 
out of his trunk the rough draft 
of a tune he had thought up some 
years before. The words for the 
tune had been suggested to him 
by a grumble he had often heard 
on the lips of circus performers 
“up North’ when nippy autumn 
nights set in: “I wish I was in 
Dixie’s land.” ‘ 

To the original draft Minstrel 
Emmett put a few new touches, 
rhymed “cotton” and “forgotten,” 
changed the tempo, handed his 
chief what he felt was a _ botched 
job. But next evening, the aud- 
jience swayed to the new tune, 
caught the words easily, especially 
the “hoorays.” It was one of those 
songs that people sing leaving the 


AUTHOR OF “DIXIE” theatre. Soon the whole country 
sang it, echoing it into the end of 
the whole country sang it. last week. 
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CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Way of All Flesh (Emil Jan- 
nings). Not Samuel Butler’s famed 
novel but Perley Poore Sheehan’s 
little-known story supplies the 
framework of the great German 
actor’s first U. S.-made film.* It 
concerns one August Schiller, who 
flourished in Milwaukee back in 
the days when gentlemen asso- 
ciated that town with beer, and 
when ladies carried muffs. The 
first half of the film shows him a 
pillar of society, plain, four-square, 
sunk in a large family. A doting 
father of six, a pompous cashier in 
his bank, a champion bowler, he is 
admirable in all things, full of 
little unpricked vanities, and sim- 
ply worshipful in an Olympian set 
of whiskers that obscure almost a 


half of his necktie but add im- 


measurably to his dignity. 

The later scenes show him de- 
flated and ennobled. His bank has 
sent him to Chicago to dispose of 
a batch of securities. There, taken 
in by the misleading lady (Phillis 


Haver), he has lost successively 
his whiskers, sobriety, chastity, 
bonds, nerve and _ identity. The 


world believes him the victim of 
bandits. Repentant, he obscures 
himself to preserve that illusion 
for the good name of his beloved 
children. Years later, the bedrag- 
gled old Zeus is pictured peeping 
through frost-dimmed windows to 


behold from his own shadowed 
squalor the riches and happiness 
of his grown-up family. While Mr. 


Jannings is on the screen, as he 
is most of the time, even the bleary 
portions of the film are compelling. 


Moon of Israel. Again the Red 
Sea makes way for the Israelites.7 
This time the miracle is incidental 
to a story based on Sir Rider Hag- 
gard’s novel. This German film 
includes an episode in which the 
son of Pharaoh seeks out a slave 
girl as bride. It manages to be 
rather dull. 


Wedding Bills (Raymond Grif- 
fith). “He is the worst best man 
I ever had,” says the groom of 
Mr. Van Twidder. The trouble is 
that Mr. Van Twidder has _ been 
pressed into too many wedding 
ceremonies, is bored with every- 
thing. No former wedding was 
like this one, however, where he is 
obliged to recover letters from a 
blackmailing woman and to chase 
a pigeon up the flagpole of a sky- 
scraper in what proved, figurative- 
ly and literally, to be the high 
point of a funny film. 


The First Auto. When, in 1895, 
the automobile started to run the 
horse out, Hank Armstrong (Rus- 
sell Simpson) found himself hitch- 

*Other films in which -Emil Jannings has 
appeared: The Last Laugh, Siegfried, Vari- 
ety, Faust. 

+A previous cinema example: the De 
Mille picture: The Ten Commandments. 
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ed to the. stable cause, while his 
son, Bob (Charles E. Mack*), trailed 
the new-fangled enemy. Only after 
Barney Oldfield (who appears in 
the film) has roared over a race 
track at the unprecedented speed 
of 60 miles per hour, and Sloe Eyes, 
his last mare, has taken her final 
earthly hurdle, does the old horse- 
lover give in to the conquering gas- 
buggy. By that time his son has 
grown romantic under the influence 
of the heroine (Patsy Ruth Miller) 
and returned to the horse tradition, 
leaving the house as hopelessly di- 
vided against itself as before. 


Broadway Nights. A _ cabaret 
piano-pounder (Sam Hardy) teaches 
his pretty wife (Lois Wilson) the 
steps and tunes that lead to the top 
of the song-and-dance heap. Un- 
fortunately, he permits rolling dice 
to crush his moral fibre, so she 
leaves him and starts to ascend 
alone. Abjuring all her rich ad- 
mirers in the moment of glittering 
triumph, she returns to her hus- 
band, who promises never to do it 
again. The film was made in Man- 
hattan, enriched with authentic local 
color from the footlight district, 
blessed with an intelligent scenario. 


Captain Salvation (Lars Hanson). 
New England of 1840 had small 
sympathy for erring women. When 
one of them (Pauline Starke) is 
shipwrecked on their rock-bound 
coast, the rock-ribbed natives cast 
her out. Only the young minister 
(Lars Hanson) stands by her. To- 
gether they take refuge on a con- 
vict ship, where after ghoulish ad- 
ventures with the villain captain 
(Ernest Torrence), they come upon 
placid seas of matrimony. 








THEATRE 





New Plays in Mahattan 


Bottomland. Because Clarence 
Williams, Negro radio entertainer, 
is popular “on the air,” he thought 
himself capable of presenting a suc- 
cessful Negro revue. This was a 
mistak:. His show, full of poor 
white pretensions, ineffective gusto, 
and brown whirligigs will probably 


not last long enough to harm 
greatly his reputation. 
Bare Facts of 1927. Down in a 


triangular cellar of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where the stage and audience 
are crowded close together, an- 
other little “intimate” revue has 
cropped up. It jests ineffectually 
about such phenomena as Aimee 
Semple McPherson, the Theatre 
Guild and Texas Guinan. 


*Actor Charles Emmet Mack was killed 
in an automobile accident in Hollywood 
while driving to the studio to be filmed 
in this picture. 
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One of 

the most 
remarkable 
little books 
ever written. 


It describes how } 
real experience 
as a writer can 
be brought’ to 
you in your 
home. 


FREE to 


You who write— 
You who would write— 


You who:should write— 

This book-——-prepared by New York reporters 
and editors comprising the faculty of the 
Newspaper Institute—represents 200 years’ 
newspaper experience boiled down to show why 
so many well-known authors, scenarists and 
playwrights credit their success to their train- 
ing in newswriting. To read this book is an 
experience—a contact with fact so vivid that 
it almost amounts to a thrill. 

The Newspaper Institute’s training in jour- 
nalism is likewise an experience—the sort of 
experience from which nearly all of today’s 
successful writers have sprung. It teaches you 
to write by starting and keeping you writing 
under the Metropolitan Copy Desk Method, ex- 
actly as used by New York City newspapers. 
This remarkable home-study training costs less 
than a month’s living expenses at a _ resident 
college 

“Journalism, Your Future and You” will 
show you why and how you may turn your 
spare time and writing ability into cash— 
possibly into some notable success. Send cou- 
pon for an interesting and instructive free test 
of your Writing Aptitude, complete the test 
creditably—and we will send this remarkable 
book without cost or obligation to you—also 
e frank expert analysis of your own writing 
aptitude. 

Newspaper Institute of America | 

25 West 45th Street, New York 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test 

and further information on Writing for | 

Profit. 
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NON-FICTION 
John Sargent 


His father, a distinguished sur- 
geon of Puritan spine, wanted him 
to join the Navy. But his mother 
was musical and did water colors. 
Besides, he was brought up travel- 
ing abroad, where talented young 





JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
ate his cigar 


... painted his nose, 


in the art galleries. 


pencils itch 
became 


So John Singer Sargent* 
a painter. 

That he became perhaps the great- 
est painter éver born of U. S. parents 
was due in part to inheritance from 
a father whose very integrity over- 
ruled his prejudice against what, in 
1870 when John Sargent was 14, 
was regarded as a profession not 
quite respectable. 

The upright father even decided 
in favor of naughty Paris. He had 
faith in his son. Never was faith 
better placed. Under Carolus Du- 
ran, dutiful young John Sargent 
so-“persevered in the Fine Arts” 
that he had no time for Parisian 
gaiety. In a negligée Bohemia his 
dress remained correct. Amid fads 
and fashions ornate, voluptuous, 
bizarre, he followed only Frans 
Hals and Velasquez. He learned, 
thoroughly, to build on true middle 
values, to accent with strictest sim- 
plicity. 

He migrated naturally to Eng- 
land, tilting his easel outside a 
Cotswold cottage wherein Henry 
James and Edmund Gosse were 
busy writing. He painted Stevenson 
pacing thoughtfully in velveteen 
jacket. He took Whistler’s egg-col- 
ored studio in Tite Street, London, 
and deprecated with amused hu- 
mility a chorus of praise that 
arose, swelled and continued with® 
out interruption during his life. 

Max Beerbohm caricatured the 


“*JOHN SARGENT—Hon. 
Scribners ($6). 
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Evan Charteris— 


queue of fashionables awaiting a 
sitting at Sargent’s door and Sar- 
gent grew to say “paughtraits” in 
mock disgust. The Boston Library 
and Harvard gave him _ splendid 
scope for his genius on their walls. 
Yet for “paughtraits” he continued 
most famous. His President Wilson 
fetched $50,000. Some day, perhaps, 
his landscapes will bring the like. 
He was an outdoor man, a sketcher 
in the Alps, Tyrol, Rockies. Pre- 
Raphaelitism, or any ism omitting 
the air and light or nature, were 
incomprehensible to him. 

John Sargent died in 1923, read- 
ing peacefully one evening in his 
London bed. An artist. who trans- 
planted a half-acre of roses for a 
garden picture, and carried a 
stuffed gazelle about Europe for 
another work, he was painstaking. 
A Victorian who said, “Ruskin, don’t 
you know—rocks and clouds—silly 
old thing”, he had critical indepen- 
dence. An observer who called Eng- 
lish trees “old Victorian ladies go- 
ing perpetually to church in a land 
where it is always Sunday after- 
noon,” he was more whimsy-real- 
istic than imaginative. An artist 
who, to fasten the attention of a 
restless, primitive Spanish model 
(Dancer Carmencita), painted his 
nose red and ate his cigar, he had 
ingenuity, humor. An erect, burly, 
bearded man who waited days to 
cool off before thrashing an abusive 
farmer, he was gentle, temperate, 
poised, just. A portraitist who could 
block out, build up, polish and ac- 
cent an oil masterpiece in one sit- 
ting, with never any weak “teasing 
up” or dishonest glossing over, he 
had the disciplined intensity of 
genius truly great.... 

This biography, however, is by 
a friend too close to attempt a 
creative study. John Sargent the 
personality, John Sargent the 
painter, will have to be extracted 
by specialists from Author Char- 
teris’, careful compilation of letters 
and conversations. Yet a reader 
with patience or devotion can ex- 
tract at least an estimate, a rough 
sketch on a grand scale, from John 
Sargent’s own turns of phrase and 
thought, from bits of rich human 
pigment which Author Charteris, 
if he does fail to fuse them, leaves 
pure and undabbled. 


FICTION 
Anxious Angel 


ALMA—Margaret Fuller—Morrow 
($2). Here is a character less rare 
in life than in literature, an over- 
sexed angel set down among men 
to minister to their wants as a 
slavey but never to be wanted for 
herself. Tall, strong, beautifully 
made, fine-skinned, middle-aged, im- 
maculate, actual Almas are “Cook”’ 
or “Nurse” in thousands of U. S. 
households. They go to the Scan- 
dinavian Church religiously. Their 
eyes grow moist easily over mem- 
bers of “the family.” 

Alma’s need to lave is expansive 
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enough to embrace the whole “Free - 


Country” (U. S. A.) of her adop- 
tion, and articulate enough to 
smother with its excess every pos- 
sible husband. It is « need of such 
unusual and innocent intensity that 
Alma’s story, much of it in broken 
English, hovers constantly between 
the exquisite and the absurd. To 
dare this hovering was a_ brave 
thing and Author Fuller’s feat of 
bringing Alma _ credibly through 
from naive immigrant to disillu- 
sioned but still saintly New Eng- 
land housekeeper, is a remarkable 
one. Her repeated rejections, by 
men so various as Niels, a brutish 
fellow immigrant, and Eric Ras- 
mussen, a now prosperous child- 
hood friend in distant Walla Walla; 
her capture of a paralytic Civil 
War veteran; and the one proposal 
of her lifetime from the genteel 
but seedy “young master” of her 
final situation, would be ludicrous, 
were not Alma’s extreme case 
handled with purpose of extreme 
purity. 

The Author, long secretary and 
now wife of Poet Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, is grandniece of famed 
last-century Margaret Fuller* who 
edited The Dial with Emerson. 
The present Margaret Fuller is a 
quiet, industrious, self-critical lady 
who has let five years go by with- 
out releasing a novel to add to 
the reputation won for her with 
A New England Childhood (1916) 
and One World at a Time (1922). 
She lives at Norwichtown, Conn. 
(near New London). 


Sinclairism 


Authors Upton Beall Sinclair and 
Sinclair Lewis are sometimes con- 
fused in the casual mind and not 
only because of their names. As 
penmen they are stylistic cousins of 
whom the younger and _ cleverer— 
Mr. Lewis—has far surpassed in 
ability and notoriety his more intel- 
lectual and radical elder. Yet when 
Sinclair Lewis was but a _ red- 
headed young yahoo learning at 
Upton Sinclair’s colony, Helicon 
Hall (Englewood, N. J.), the rudi- 
ments of a Socialism which he was 
later to abandon for a creed 100% 
egocentric, Upton Sinclair was al- 
ready a celebrity by inversion, a 
rebel whose voice of loud and mo- 
notonous dissent had long been 
heard in the land. 

As literary sensations then went, 
The Jungle (1905) flaying Chi- 
cago’s stockyards, The Metropolis 
(1908) flaying Manhattan and 
The Brass Check (1919) flaying 
journalism, were equivalent to the 
later temblors of Main Street and 
Babbitt. And it may be to the 





*Born in 1810, she read Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Moliere at the age of 8; attended 
Groton School; taught in Bronson Alcott’s 
school; became a feminist, Transcendental- 
ist, brilliant conversationalist and essayist ; 
reviewed books of Carlyle, Browning, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, et al., for 
the New York Tribune under Horace 
Greeley; was feted in Fr~'-~., married a 
dashing Italian; experienced and chronicled 
the Roman Revolution. Returning home, 
aged 40, she was shipwrecked and drowned 
off Fire Island, N. Y. 
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A New Poem by Edwin 


Arlington Robinson 


Tristram 
Fitth Large Printing 


“The greatest poem that has 
et been written in America” 
as, through its sheer quality 

and beauty, won an immediate 

place on every important best- 
seller list in America. You'll 
find no more satisfying reading 
in the bookstalls. $1.50 


Islanders 
A New Novel by Helen Hull 


Fourth Large Printing 


“A deeply significant cross sec- 
tion of life ... Islanders is one 
of the highly notable novels of 
1927. It would take that rank 
in any year.’’— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. $2.50 


Dear Old Templeton 
A New Novel by Alice Brown 


“A novel of worth and sub- 
stance. There is beauty in its 
conception and rare charm in 
its execution. One of the most 
charmingly written, the sound- 
est and most worthwhile novels 
of many seasons.”— Boston 


Herald. $2.50 
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credit of both Author Sinclair and 
the U. S. reading public that this 
early excitement was caused by a 
thinker preaching dogma whereas 
the later upheaval was caused by 
an angry reporter simply register- 
ing hearty disgust. Sinclair Lewis 
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—_— the ‘New Books GC— 


THE RISE OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 
Third Large Printing 


This enthralling story of America’s making has been unanimously 
acclaimed as the “ideal history for the layman.” William Allen 
White calls it “‘a history that any citizen can read without bore- 
dom—the kind of history that sensible, practical men can read.” 
Wars and politics of the usual history are displaced by a balanced 
account of our national growth and culture. No one who wants 
to understand his age can afford to miss this book, which is not 
so much a history as it is a piquantly fresh interpretation. 





This Believing World 


By Lewis Browne 
Eighth Large Printing 
The story of the great religions of mankind presents “the entire 
procession of the world’s faiths upon one canvas, illuminated 
with order and clarity.” Will Durant, George A. Dorsey and 
other noted authors and critics have recommended this as one of 
the most fascinating and valuable books ever written. $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 


\ 4a, 


2 vols., illustrated, $12.50 
The Life of the Author of “The 


American Commonwealth” 


James Bryce 
By the Rt. Hon.H.A.L. Fisher 


“Admirable biography... The 
work is exceedingly well done. 
many pages are deep with charm 
... All throw a white light on 
the author of The American 
Commonwealth.” — Claude G. 
Bowers in the New York World. 

2 vols. $8.00 


Autobiographies 
By William Butler Yeats 


The story of Yeats’ life which 
“offers such a variety of riches 
that I can hardly see how any- 
one could fail to enjoy it. This 
is a book to own, to read, and 
tread again.”— New York Even- 
ing Post. $3.50 


Your Money’s Worth 
By Stuart Chase and 
F. J Schlink 


The amazing revelations of this 
book take you behind the scenes 
of Big Business and Advertising 
and show you why you rarely 
get value for what you pay. It 
is recommended by Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, Dorothy Canfield 
and other noted critics, To Be 


Published July 5. $2.00 


New York 


CS el 


flays his fellow citizens body and 
soul. Upton Sinclair, a more civi- 
lized person, flayed and still flays 
only their minds, with hints about 
physical and spiritual deportment 
jotted in only as helpful, logical 
corollaries. Sinclair Lewis, vulgar- 
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Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with: 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 


Masseur 


Massage and vibration, as 

authorities will tell you, are 

wonderful aids to health. 

Massage tones up the muscles 
@j and promotes vigorous blood 
(circulation. The far-reaching 
@ effects of massage and vibra- 
tion with scientific exercise are 
combined in the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder.” Fifteen 
minutes a day of enjoyable 
exercise develops the entire 
body—stimulates circulation— 
aids the body functions—pro- 
motes the longevity and keeps 
you feeling wonderfully fit. 
Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages are renewing and 
keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians. 


Posed By 
Miss Dorotuy Knapp 


acclaimed the world’s most beautiful 
igirl— who uses the “Health Build 
er” daily, in her home. 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our valuable Free book —“Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room LB-2116 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Picase send me the Fare Boox “Keerwnc Fit” —Todav. 
Name. 
Address 
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Made by manufacturers of the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse” 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
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What Abcut Your Boy? 


Is he attending the very best school— 
for him? That question should make 
you think, If you’re in doubt, write 
for the ‘‘Kiski Plan.” 
Write Dr. A. W. Wilson, President 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
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7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers of Unwersity Jours) 
110 EAST 42™ ST New York City 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
- «+ « never told a smutty story” 


oc 


ian, constitutes himself the scourg- 
er of Vulgarity. Upton Sinclair, 
Marxian pedant, is the novelist- 
nemesis of Capitalism. 

In 1925, Mr. Sinclair issued a 
windy discourse, Mammonart, pur- 
porting to outline the history of 
Art and show that it has always 
been the valet of opulence. In 1923 
he prescribed for U. S. education 
in The Goose-Step. But it is 
eight years since he has published 
a-novel. The appearance of one* 
this summer might have passed un- 
noticed—for Sinclair Lewis and 
others have long since so improved 
upon the Sinclair journalese that 
what once seemed striking is now 
stale as War news. But some po- 
licemen in Boston found passages 
in the book which made them feel 
it should be suppressed. Recalling 
H. L. Mencken’s coup with “Hat- 
rack” in the American Mercury 
under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Sinclair hurried off to Boston, im- 
itated the Mencken tactics of sell- 
ing his contraband publicly and 
orating on Boston Common,t and 
of recent weeks the book has had 
a sale over which even a Commu- 


*O1.!—Upton Sinclair—A. & C. Boni 
($2.50). 

+A literal person, Author Sinclair read 
publicly The Song of Songs from the 
Bible. Parts of it, quoted in Oil/, had 
been cited as cause for suppressing Oil! 
Author Sinclair asked Boston police to ar- 
rest him for uttering Holy Writ obscenities. 
The police sulked. He advertised that he 
would sell a Bible publicly as well as Oil! 
and succeeded in selling one to a _police- 
man by pasting an Oil! jacket on a Bible. 
No practical joke, this was supposed 
to involve the Bible in whatever legal pro- 
ceedings might be brought against Oil! 

In a spirit more of fun and smartness, 
Author Sinclair brought out a special Fig 
Leaf Edition for Boston, with censored 
passages decorously stamped out by fig-like 
foliage. 

A likely passage for a fig leaf: “And 
then the new President: a little man whose 
fame was based upon the legend that he 
had put down a strike of the Boston po- 
licemen, when the truth was that he had 
been hiding in his hotel room, with a 
black eye presented to him by the mayor 
of the city. His dream in life, as re- 
ported by himself, was to keep a store, and 
that was the measure of his mentality. He 
didn’t know what to say, and so the news- 
papers called him a ‘strong silent man,’” 
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nist might not be able to conceal 
his satisfaction. 

The Story of Oil!, like all Mr. 
Sinclair’s stories, has appeared at 
length in the newspapers. Also it 
has been picked up and messed with 
for its political content by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, a third-rate noy- 
elist, author of Revelry. It is the 
story of the Oil scandal, the Ohio 
Gang and the late President 
Harding, dragged out again and 
jumbled in with a lot of other sen- 
sational copy—the evangelic vaga- 
ries of Aimee Semple McPherson, 
athletic professionalism at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, high 
class prostitution at Hollywood 
California’s “Reds,” labor colleges, 
anti-syndicalism “outrages’”—struc- 
turally built to reproduce life as 
Mr. Sinclair has seen it lived in 
Southern California, and mentally 
foundationed — or undermined — to 
show Capitalism as the cause of 
all that is horrid in the Golden 
West, Communism as the hope of 
all that is hopable there by Author 
Sinclair and the woeful workers 
whose Moses he is. : 

Like many bores, Mr. Sinclair is 
genial; like more, he has investi- 
gated his subject. So the charac- 
ters are appealing—J. Arnold Ross, 
onetime muleteer, rough-hewn oil 
baron; his son, Bunny, honest by 
his lights, which shift from the 
Kliegs of Hollywood to the rising. 
Soviet sun; their friends, enemies, 
mistresses and Bunny’s “Wobbly” 
comrades for whom great sympathy 
is obtained by their physical dis- 
tresses including suicide by drown- 
ing in an oil well. All actual per- 
sonages save the three Presidents 
of the era—Wilson, Harding, Cool- 
idge—are heavily disguised, Aimee 
McPherson even appearing male. 
The action, so swift that it be- 
comes uneventful, embraces Bunny’s 
biography to his enlightened mid- 
twenties and the father’s up to his 
death in Europe as an oil-smeared 
refugee from U. S. justice. 

The properties are conscientiously 
collected and arranged in about one- 
third of the book but Author Sin- 
clair. evidently got weary of the 
creative task he had set himself 
and fell back on bare-faced bed- 
time simplicity when his spirit 
drooped. It is readable because the 
legions of sentences are compact 
and brisk of pace, the characters 
“stay put” and the anti-Capitalistic 
sermon at the end only lasts a par- 
agraph. Nevertheless, even so ar- 
dent a Socialist and generous a 
man as Floyd Dell must be sus- 
pected of gentle hypocrisy when he 
declares of Oil!/: “I can hardly 
tear myself away from it.” 

The Author. Writing in the cur- 
rent Nation, Author Sinclair de- 
scribes himself: “Behold me—the 
prize prude of the radical move- 
ment; a man who can say that he 
has never told a smutty story in 
his life and who was once de- 
scribed by his former marital part- 
ner,* through the papers of the 
civilized world, as ‘an_ essential 
monogamist’—a very  old-fogyish 
thing to be... .” 


*The first Mrs. Sinclair (1900-1911, 
divorced) was Meta H. Fuller; the second 
(19183—), Mary Craig.—Eb. 
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